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INTRODUCE YOUR FRIEND TO THE SURVEY 


Haven’t you a friend who ought, as the saying goes, 
to be a reader of THe Survey, one who would really ap- 
preciate the issues if he but knew the magazine well? 

Why don’t you introduce us to him? Below is a spe- 
cial offer which we hope will make this possible. 


Renewal of your own Subscription and a New 
Subscription for a Friend—$4.00 


Mail us $4 and we will not only renew your own 
subseription from any date, but will also send Tur Sur- 
vEY to any address in the United States for one year. 


This offer is good only until September 30, the 
close of our fiscal year. It is strictly a “home stretch” 
offer. 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


WESTERN OFFICE 
116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
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QOREGON’S minimum wage law, sus- 

tained by the state court and now be 
fore the federal Supreme Court, was studied 
in its operation and results by the Com- 
mission om Industrial Relations. Page 593. 


LL Americans stranded abroad became 
friends instantly by virtue of their 
citizenship, writes Robert W. deForest, who 
served on the American Citizens’ Commit- 
tee in London. All were eager to help and 
the committee’s clerical force included men 
on $25,000 salaries. Page 589. 


HOW the London committee set to work’ 

—with sub-committees on everything 
from diplomacy to baggage—is told by one 
of the editors of the daily newspaper it 
published. Page 591. 


RAPID-FIRE stamps and posters in the 
war against war; the movies now 
enlisted. Page 585. 


AR measures in England include im- 

portant social legislation to deal with 
home conditions. Parliament, in the midst 
of gigantic military preparations, passed, 
among other relief bills, an improved hous- 
ing appropriation—to provide employment 
for the building trades and housing for the 
people. Page 588. . 


DESPITE local riots and European war, 
Dublin’s Civic Exhibition was a stic-_ 
cess. Red Cross classes and food, supply 
conferences were added activities when war 
came. Page 599. 
: 


SEPTEMBER 14 is the next district day 

in the House of Representatives, and 
those who have been urging legislation to” 
wipe out the Washington alleys hope the™ 
House will act favorably on the substitute 
bill which has come from the Senate. This” 
is the bill which was passed while Mrs. 
Wilson lay sick unto death. It prohibits 
alley dwellings after July 1, 1918. Friends 
of the housing movement look for supple- 
mentary legislation providing for reform in 
a manner which will be fair to both tenant 
and owner of alley property—by some 
method such as that provided in the origi- 
nal- House bill. : 


BEAUFORT has a half time city manager 
who also serves as secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The town believes 
it has solved the small city’s problem of se- 
curing an efficient executive. Page 600. 


CITY hospitals are more than places to 

board and treat sick people. The mod- 
ern idea of their function is expressed by 
the superintendent of the Cleveland city 
hospital as “a medical means to a social end 
—public welfare.” Page 597. 


STREETS are the real playgrounds of 

600,000 children in New York. Police 
Commissioner Arthur Woods has therefore 
closed to traffic one block in each of nine- 
teen streets from 3 to 6:30 p. m. Social 
workers have volunteered as play super- 
visors. Page 600. 


AGAINST MILITARISM 


So FAR from causing a temporary 
abandonment of the propaganda for 
universal peace, the war has spurred on 
the advocates of disarmament, mediation 
and judicial means for settling interna- 
tional disputes. They feel that this is 
the very time when educational effort 
can be most effective, with popular at- 
tention so impressed by a realization of 
the horrors of war. 

Attention was called in these pages 
last week to the peace parade in New 
York and the peace badges suggested by 
a Cleveland business man and sold un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Club. 

Another suggestion has been received 
by Tue Survey from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tilton, of Boston, whose publicity cam- 
paign in Massachusetts against alcohol 
commanded public attention in remark- 
able degree, as told in Tur Survey for 
March 21, 1914. Drawing upon this ex- 
perience, she writes to the editor: 


| NOR A PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


“This war is a tragedy, of course, but 
it seems to me-it is time now to recover 
from the great shock at the blow ciyili- 
zation has received and say to ourselves 
—not, Who, is to blame, but What are 
the dangers accruing that we can allay 
and What good can we make come out 
of it all? In other words, our plain 
duty is to shield and reconstruct civiliza- 
tion as fast as we can. How? A peace 
parade? That was good as a first, quick 
move. 

“I believe, however, that the time has 
now come to say: ‘How can I help to 
make this war the last?’ I believe we 
must all think whether the peace people 
have not been right all along when they 
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favored disarmament. Nations cannot be 
trusted with armies. 


“T believe a national stamp committee 


should be formed to issue educational 
stamps, to be sold by some head commit- 
tee or by some magazine for 25 cents a 
hundred. These stamps should be used 
on the backs of letters and should ring 
the changes on this idea”: 


MAKE WAR ON WAR 


FAVOR 
DISARMAMENT 


AN INTERNATIONAL COURT 
INTERNATIONAL POLICE 


THis 1S CIVILIZATION 


HERE ARE THE Poor MALE POORER, 
THE Huvery More HUNGRY. 


=> 


THIS |S WAR. 


THEY SAY 
/7 Costs Trousanps fo itt 


ONE OF THESE MEN, 
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TrousANns To Kit. A Goop MAn 
NeEDED By tis FAMILY 
THIS IS WAR! 


me 
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Such poster stamps would be used, 
Mrs. Tilton believes, by women’s clubs, 
business houses, associations of various 
sorts and individuals. Large firms might 
be induced to use them for one day on 
all outgoing packages—as was done in 
Boston in the anti-alcohol campaign. 
She urges that the sale of the stamps 
ought to be undertaken at once by some 
agency with country-wide influence, and 
by co-operating local committees. The 
proceeds from the sale of the stamps 
should be turned over to the Red Cross, 
she suggests. 


The movies would also be utilized, ac- 
cording to her plan. They will be filled, 
of course, with pictures showing the 
glory of war, the spirited movements of 
troops. To counteract this influence up- 
on the youth of the land she would have 
especial effort made to provide the 
movies with pictures showing the seamy 
side of war and its terrible human costs. 
She has already prepared posters and 
lantern slides which are in use in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The cartoon by John T. McCutcheon 
in the Chicago Tribune, reproduced in 
Tue Survey for August 29, “The Col- 
ors,’ should be printed in colors and 
widely circulated, with 
pictures of actual war scenes that tell 
the story step by step 


she suggests, 


In a recent despatch, H. G. Well 
says, “when this war is over all Europe 
will ‘ery for disarmament. Will the 
United States help?” Quoting this chal- 
lenge, Mrs. Tilton writes: 

“The only way to get the United 
States ready to help is through instant 
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education, by every publicity means pos- 
sible. To me it will be tragic if the 
flower of youth go down to death in Eu- 
rope and nothing comes of it but a lit- 
tle re-arranging of the map of the 
world. But if a disarmed democracy 
steps out of the ruins, or is even brought 
nearer, there will be something to show 
for all the health that must be ruined, 
the hearts that must be broken, the poor 
that must be poorer, and the hungry 
made more hungry.” 


ELPING THE HOME TO COM- 
PETE WITH THE STREET 


“BACK TO THE HOME” is the 
movement being promoted in Oregon by 
the Oregon Social Hygiene Society to 
keep boys and girls off the streets at 
night. Last winter the vice commission 
reported that by actual count one agent, 
employed two successive evenings, found 
1,215 children under eighteen on the 
streets between 8 p. m. and 12.30 a. m. 

From another source came the infor- 
mation that during 1913 a small group 
of high school boys often invited girls 
to go to the theater and took them in- 
stead to a house which they had pro- 
vided for immoral purposes. Among 
younger children it was found that a 
great many attend moving picture shows 
at night, unchaperoned, two or three 
times a week, and that some boys fre- 
quent billiard halls and pool rooms. 

Repression is not the antidote offered 
by the Social Hygiene Society to count- 
eract these evils. Rather its purpose is 
to help the parent make the home a com- 
petitor with the streets, the public dance 
halls and the theaters. Back to the at- 
tractive home, the fun-loving home, the 
understanding home, is the real signific- 
ance of the movement. 

Twenty-five definite ways of accom- 
plishing this end are suggested in a 
leaflet distributed by the society: 

“Tn building a home,” it advises, “‘bet- 
ter begin with a large yard and a small 
house—and remember that a small yard 
is better than none. 

“A ‘shack,’ though rudely constructed, 
will serve well for a fort or an Indian 
cave. Let the boys make the shack 
themselves. 

“A work bench in the basement may 
be the cause of developing a world- 
famous architect—or add much to the 
happiness, usefulness, and health of a 
plain man. 

“An older girl might take a great in- 
terest in sweet-pea growing if her fath- 
er would contract with a cafeteria to 
use the whole product for table decora- 
tions—or she might give them to in- 
valids and shut-ins. 

“Abraham Lincoln used to play one-o’- 
cat with the neighboring boys. All 
fathers cannot be Abraham Lincolns, 
but they can play one-o’-cat with their 
boys. 

“A few electric lights strung out in 
the yard will make family croquet more 
novel and interesting for the summer 
evenings. 

“Mothers can take their daughters 
with them when calling, and, of course, 
leave their gossip at home.” 
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“Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men” 
“Malice Toward None; Charity for All’ 


All persons desirous of increasing public 
sentiment to protest against war, aid the 
advancement of settling international dis- 
putes by mediation or judicial tribunals and 
assist the humane work of the RED CROSS 
can do so by wearing one of these peace 
emblems. 


Price, 10 Cents each, or 3 for 25 Cents 


Production and sale of peace badges under the auspices of the Women's Club, 
1146 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, Cash orders from organizatione ond 
usiness firme are solicited, 


CLEVELAND'S 
CAMPAIGN 


“AMERICA WANTS 
WORLD PEACE” 


POSTER. AND BUTTON 
AGAINST WAR = 


A PLEDGE 


AM in favor of world 
wide peace, and I 
will wear this “Peace 
Button” to assist in creating 
universal sentiment in favor 
of settling international dis- 
putes by mediation, or judi- 


Production ange Ge 3? Buttons undcr 
the auspices of @@ man's Club. 1146 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Profits from the sale of Buttons to be 
given to the Red Cross Society. 


ECISION IN INDIANAPOLIS 
D STREET CAR STRIKE 
INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS between 
the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal 
Company and its employes, relinquishing 
the right of the employe to certain privi- 
leges under an arbitration award given 
February 14, 1914, were held to be in- 
valid by the arbitration board in an opin- 
ion handed down August 26. The opin- 
ion of the arbitration board was given 
as a sequel to the Indianapolis street rail- 
way strike of 1913, in pursuance to an 
agreement made between the employes 
and the company to submit their differ- 
ences to arbitration. 

The original grievances were submit- 
ted to the five members of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission but after ob- 
jections had been made by the employes 
to two members of the commission, it 
was finally agreed that the permanent 
arbitration board should consist of only 
three members of the commission, 
Thomas Duncan, John F. McClure and 
Charles A. Edwards. 

It was the contention of the employes, 


acting unofficially through their union 
organization, that individual contracts 


{ 


signed by certain new employes of the — 


company forfeited their right under the 
award not only to belong to the street 
railway men’s union but their right to 


one Sunday off each month. The arbi-— 
tration board sustained these conten- ~ 
tions but denied the employes’ right to — 


solicit new members of the union on the 
property of the Indianapolis Traction & 
Terminal Company. The right of the 
company to employ special Sunday men 
is recognized in the latest award. 

The officials of the union pronounce 
the award as favorable to the employes 
in every material point. 


OINT BOARDS TO TRY CITY EM- 
PLOYES 


Marcus M. Marks, president of 
the Borough of Manhattan, New York 
city, has originated a plan which pro- 
vides that a city employe under charges 
shall be tried by a joint board composed 
of borough employes and officials. The 
first two trials under this plan resulted 
unanimously for dismissal. 

The new system is an adaptation of 
the employers’ and employes’ joint tri- 
bunal idea to the development of which, 
as a means of adjudicating labor dis- 
putes, President Marks has devoted much 
study. 

“In the past” said President Marks, 
describing the plan, “a commissioner has 
been the sole judge of the sufficiency 
of the charges, and his own condition 
of mind completely determined the re- 
sult. Now, under the new plan, two 
fellow employes are selected by lot, and 
form an equal part of the jury called 
together to advise the president as to 
the disposition of the case, the other two 
being officials representing the depart- 
ment. 

“It has been feared by those who were 
timid about the proposed plan of trial 
that fellow-workmen would invariably 
side with the man under charges. My 
long experience with the labor move- 
ment gave me an opposite conviction. I 
knew that when workingmen were called 
upon-as judges, their sense of fairness 
and justice was fully as keen as that of 
employers. 

“Discipline and esprit de corps will 
be improved by this system, for the men 
will carry back to their fellows the story 
of a ‘square deal’; the punishment of 
the guilty and absolute fair play and 
vindication for the innocent. 

“T hope, not only that this innovation 
will become a permanent feature in the 
borough offices, but that it will spread 
by adoption in all other city departments, 
and later to the state and federal govern- 
ments. 

“So far as my knowledge goes, the 
new system of trial by ‘joint board’ is 
an entire departure from precedent, 
either here or abroad, and a new ad- 
vance in democracy.” 


‘Common Welfare 
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OSPITAL FOR THE NATIONAL 
CARE OF LEPERS 


Dr. W. C. Rucker, of the Public 
Health Service, is working to have the 
federal government establish an institu- 
tion for the care of all lepers in the 
“continental” United States, and entrust 
its management to the Public Health 
Service. 

Leprosy, he says, is undoubtedly on 
the increase. Though it is only mildly 
contagious, yet as we know so little of 
the mode of contagion we are forced 
to resort to segregation of all the 
known cases, for once the disease has 
begun to spread in a community it 
never recedes till active measures have 
been taken. 

Strict segregation is, however, most 
difficult to carry out under present con- 
ditions. Only three states have hospi- 
tals for lepers, and these find them ex- 
cessively expensive since the overhead 
charges are divided among so small a 
number of patients. 

Dr. Rucker proposes to gather all the 
lepers in the country into a national 
hospital such as many countries far less 
wealthy than the United States already 
have. He would settle the question of 
disputed diagnosis, which has been the 
source of great difficulty during the ill- 
defined early stages of the disease, by 
referring each case to a board of physi- 
cians of the Public Health Service who 
are specially skilled in this disease. 

Dr. Rucker gives an interesting sum- 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


mary as to our knowledge of this ages- 
old disease. It reads more like a sum- 
mary of our ignorance. The route of 
entry of the bacillus is not definitely 
known, nor do we know the length of 
its incubation in the body of man. There 
is no positive means for diagnosing its 
earliest stages; no wholly satisfactory 
method of treatment has been devised; 
the period of its greatest infectivity is 
unknown. Two facts, however, can be 
certainly maintained: segregation and 
personal cleanliness are the only known 
weapons against leprosy. 


MPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN 
SCHOOLS 


FREE EMPLOYMENT bureaus in 
public school houses form the latest de- 
velopment in Wisconsin’s social center 
activity. These have come about through 
the co-operation of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission with the educa- 
tional authorities of two towns, Sauk 
City and Osseo, where school principals 
have become paid civic secretaries. 

The appointment of these principals 
is in line with the conclusions of the 
recent social center conference, reported 
in THe Survey for August 8, that the 
most needed next step to make the cen- 
ter effective “for practical service of 
every sort” is the leadership of paid civic 
secretaries. These school principals 
have been made deputies of the Indus- 
trial Commission in carrying out the 
work of the employment bureaus. 


G crak MEASURES PROMPTED BY THE WAR —By 


EvEN THESE darkest war 
clouds which -have ever enveloped the 
civilized world have some silver linings 
which light up the gloom a little and 
throw a glint of hope into the future. 
Under the necessity, urged by overpow- 
ering emergency, advanced relief laws 
and measures have been enacted, es- 
pecially in England, with unprecedented 
rapidity and unanimity. The old adage, 
“Necessity knows no law,” is superseded 
by parliamentary acknowledgment that 
necessity demands more and better laws. 

England’s prompt recognition of the 
need for such legislation may be due 
partly to her earlier and later experience 
in dealing with distress. The warning 
from her experience during the period 
1797 to 1817, covering the Napoleonic 
wars and the conflict with the United 
States, has been vividly brought home to 
heart and conscience, and to the very 
instinct of national self-preservation, at 
the menace to her food supply and the 
employment of her wage-earners. The 
memories of prohibitively high cost of 
living, food riots in the towns and at the 
ports to prevent the shipping of grain, 
of starvation wages and scarcity of 
work, of burdensome poor rates and the 
growing work-house population, of the 


a. 


military occupation of mill towns and 
the parliamentary grant of one million 
pounds for relief work on roads and 
canals a hundred years ago, are still 
very much alive, especially in the leaders 
of this third generation of British work- 
ing people. 

England’s recent experience with her 
social legislation has sufficiently demon- 
strated both its practicability and neces- 
sity, so as to sweep all opposition into 
co-operation with the war relief meas- 
ures. They extend the operation of some 
of these advanced laws and enact new 
ones far more radical than any legis- 
lation hitherto proposed or passed. The 
practical demonstration of that brave 
grappling with the problems of peaceful 
industry now furnishes Parliament and 
people with a base line for defense 
against poverty, unemployment and mis- 
ery with which war menaces every 
homeland engaged in this fatefully ex- 
hausting struggle for national existence. 
Thus only can the sudden and unanimous 
co-operation of the opposition with the 
government in framing and enacting 
these new measures be accounted for. 

First and most comprehensive of them 
all was the vote of credit authorizing 
the expenditure of $500,000,000 to be 


available as specified by the prime min- 
ister, not only for “all expenses arising 
out of the existence of a state of war,” 
but for “assisting the food supply, for 
promoting the continuance of trade, in- 
dustry and business communications, 
whether by means of insurance or in- 
demnity against risk or otherwise, and 
for the relief of distress.” 

The establishment of a state insur- 
ance office to underwrite the war risks 
on ships and cargoes, was most obviously 
necessary to keep commerce at sea and 
to assure the inflow of food supplies. 
Yet it was referred to in the press as 
the “most dramatic” of these emergency 
measures. So far from superseding the 
usual marine insurance, however, the 
government only encouraged the exten- 
sion of such insurance to cover war 
risks by assuming 80 per cent of this 
extra-hazardous risk for 80 per cent of 
the premiums. 

No sooner had the war scare prompted 
the hoarding of food stuffs and the rais- 
ing of prices than the cabinet appointed 
a committee on food supplies. Various 
traders’ organizations at once began to 
co-operate with it in reporting and pub- 
lishing maximum retail cash prices 
which ought not to be exceeded for 
three days in advance. Parliament sup- 
ported the government in assuming con- 
trol of the maximum prices for food, 
urged the exemption of farm horses 
from requisition for military purposes, 
and by a one-clause bill, bearing the title 
of “the unreasonable withholding of food 
supplies,” invested the Board of Trade 
with the same powers for requisitioning 
food stuffs as the naval and military 
authorities exercise. 

This act is depended upon to antici- 
pate or check any attempt to “corner,” 
or to speculate with, or arbitrarily raise 
the price of, food. Although its author- 
ity is to be used only at the discretion 
of the government, it is relied upon to 
have a steadying effect on the public ap- 
prehension. This summary govern- 
mental measure to prevent distress on a 
national scale was preferred to the pro- 
posal of a non-party parliamentary com- 
mittee to deal with the situation. It 
was put through its three readings and 
passage at a single session of Parlia- 
ment. 

From the opposition came the addi- 
tional suggestion that the government 
would consider the desirability of pre- 
venting well-to-do-people buying up 
large stocks of provisions. Lord Cecil 
branded this practice as a scandal and 
hoped the government would take meas- 
ures to strengthen the criminal law 
against it. Leading dealers assured the 
government that in no case would they 
supply customers, however well-to-do, 
with more than normal supplies. The 
possibility of “an equitable distribution 
of food stuffs throughout the Kingdom 
at fixed prices by government agency,” 
is intimated. The national Board of Ed- 
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ucation requested the local school boards 
to provide for the feeding of school chil- 
dren. To this and other ends the schools 
were reopened before the summer vaca- 
tion ended. By order of the king and 
queen plain and simple living is the 
daily rule at the royal table. The co- 
operative stores, which handle a large 
percentage of the retail trade in England, 
have so far managed to undersell other 
provision merchants by protecting their 
members from the somewhat higher 
prices prevailing elsewhere. The Roch- 
dale Co-operative Society formally dis- 
avowed all intention of sharing any prof- 
it from rising prices. 

In Paris likewise the dealers at the 
central markets in co-operation with the 
police combine to fix a scale of maxi- 
mum prices to be charged at wholesale 
and retail, and to prevent selling in 
large quantities to single customers. A 
proclamation was issued in Holland for- 
bidding the storage of food except for 
current consumption. Municipal shops 
supplying provisions at little more than 
cost, are operated by municipalities in 
Switzerland, Austria and Germany. 

To prevent financial panic and bank- 
ruptcy or undue pressure for debts, the 
“moratorium” act was passed by Parlia- 
ment, authorizing the king by proclama- 
tion to extend to September 4 the legal 
term for the payment of indebtedness on 
bills of exchange and certain other obli- 
gations. Further extension to October 


has been announced. Among the ex- 
emptions to which this delay does 
not apply are wages and_ salaries, 


liabilities not exceeding $25, the pay- 
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ment of rates and taxes, debts due 
outside the British Isles, dividends on 
interest on stocks, funds or securities, 


withdrawals from trustee savings banks 


and payments due under the workmen’s 
compensation act, old age pension and 
national insurance. Rents were not ex- 
empted for fear of accumulating burden- 
some indebtedness upon the workers. Re- 
servists’ allotments from their wages to 
their families were paid in advance, to 
cover the first month’s rent in their ab- 
sence. 

Very particular and considerate care 
is being taken to forefend wage-earners 
from unemployment and to secure the re- 


servists and territorials from the loss of 
their occupation after the war. As pres- 


ident of the Local Government Board, 
Herbert Samuel announced in the House 
of Commons that many traders and man- 
ufacturers were patriotically keeping 
their mills and works in operation by 
reducing working hours instead of dis- 
missing any employes; that the Road 
Board had a reserve of some millions of 
pounds which could be spent on new work 
employing many laborers; that the de- 
velopment commission also had funds 
available for large construction work; 
that the government departments would 
maintain and, where possible increase, 
the number of their employes. Mr. 
Samuel also issued a circular remind- 
ing all town and county councilors and 
officials that it was their duty not to 
curtail their undertakings ‘and reduce 
their staffs, but to maintain and increase 
their operations. 


The War Emergency Workers’ Com- 


ESCAPING FROM THE BATTLE ZONE 


mittee, representing all the labor groups, 
vigilantly watch the situation and offer 
suggestions and co-operation to the goy- 
ernment. The Cabinet has appointed an 
advisory committee on distress which in- 
cludes both John Burns and J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, together with officials of de- 
partments most closely involved. Local 
committees, having the same title and 
function, are being organized throughout 


the country and include representatives 


of the trade unions, boards of guardians, 
philanthropic organizatigns and the local 
authorities. It is thus hoped to promote 
“the mobilization of labor” as effectively 
as the mobilization of troops and ships. 


The~most. significant and original of © 


all these relief measures are two na- 
tional housing enterprises. One, for the 
building of cottages for rural laborers, 
had been initiated, but not put into opera- 
tion, before the war. Housing Bill No. 
2, however, was proposed and unani- 
mously carried through distinctly as a 
war relief measure for the employment 
of the building trades and for the pro- 
vision of improved dwellings in town and 
country. It appropriated $20,000,000 for 
the building of houses and cottages to 
be let at economic rent in the United 
Kingdoms. The bill was announced as 
more of an investment than a charity 
and its operation was restricted to one 
year. 
loan for such local use. The opposition 
expressed its approval of the measure 
and facilitated its passage, Bonar Law 
remarking, however, that “under ordi- 


nary circumstances such a measure 
would have taken some considerable 
time.” 


The Local Government Board explain- 
ed that it would arrange with public 
utility societies and local authorities to 
proceed under the act to provide houses 
where they were most needed. Housing 
thus becomes a national issue, both by the 
act authorizing expenditure for housing 
the people as legitimate in times of peace 
and by the emphasis laid upon this pol- 
icy in appropriating so large a sum 
promptly to carry out and extend it, as 
one of the most effective emergency 
measures to protect and nourish the re- 
sources of the homeland. 

In concluding its statement of how 
the funds provided by the vote of credit 
would apply to “the relief of distress,” 
the government informed the House of 
Commons that it would co-operate with 
the Prince of Wales’s National Relief 
Fund, Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild 
for soldiers’ garments, the Red Cross 
Society, with Queen Alexandra as pa- 


The money will be advanced on ~ 


tron, and all other private voluntary 


agencies. The Government Advisory 
Committee on Distress would endeavor 
both to prevent overlapping and to pro- 
mote co-operation, especially between of- 
ficial and voluntary efforts. Most sig- 
nificant was the government’s final 
word: “While the Poor Law authorities 
should deal with present paupers, the re- 
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PEASANT REFUGEES, 


lief of distress would as far as possible 
be carried out by other bodies. The poor 
law was being kept rather in reserve, 
and all other methods would first be 
adopted before we fall back on that last 
line of defense.” 

Thus that first week in August, which 
threatened Europe with the greatest de- 
struction which has ever overtaken its 
civilization, was signalized by the most 
constructive, or reconstructive, legisla- 
tion ever enacted in any one week 
throughout the long history of the Brit- 


HOMELESS AND 


ish Parliament. And this was done in the 
rush of Parliament's gigantic defensive 
and offensive preparations for war. 
Although all these are temporary meas- 
meet the 
ing immediate relief from the present or 


ures to emergency demand- 
possible disasters of war, yet they can- 
not fail to affect profoundly the social 
legislation and administration which had 
already become the permanent policy of 
the British Empire and of its county and 
municipal governments. 


IRST AID TO STRANDED AMERICANS IN EUROPE— 
By ROBERT W. de FOREST 


; ‘VICE-PRESIDENT AMERICAN RED CROSS; MEMBER, AMERICAN CITIZENS 
COMMITPEE IN LONDON 


Ir THERE could be any bright 
spot in the dark cloud which has sudden- 
ly enveloped Europe it is the quick and 
effective way in which Americans have 
organized to help their fellow-country- 
men, and particularly their fellow-coun- 
trywomen during the appalling month of 
August. There were probably about 
80,000 Americans in Europe at the time 
when war followed immediately upon 
mobilization. They had no warning—the 
situation came upon them with the sud- 
denness and unexpectedness of a cy- 
clone. 

It is quite evident from the English 
and German “White Papers” that diplo- 
mats were alarmed when Austria served 
her ultimatum upon Servia. The Euro- 
‘pean financial world undoubtedly had 
some sense of danger a day or two be- 
fore the cloud burst, but the average 
American, traveling for pleasure, seldom 
reading and seldom able to read the local 
papers, had no warning. Unthinkable 
as was a general European war, equally 
unthinkable and inconceivable was the 
situation which immediately developed. 

Replete as the press seems to have 


been with stories of stranded Americans, 
it is not possible for those who did not 
witness the situation to realize it. 

Letters of credit and other forms of 
credit became immediately valueless. Pa- 
per money was refused outside of the 
country of issue. English paper, French 
paper, German paper, with which most 
Americans who travel provide them- 
selves, was valueless outside of the 
country of its issue. Nothing but gold 
and silver “went,” and gold and silver 
disappeared almost immediately from 
circulation. The traveling American 
without coin or paper of the country in 
which he happened to be was without 
money. 

All communication ceased. The trains 
ran only for soldiers; the telegraph and 
telephone could be used only for gov- 
ernment messages; communication with 
friends was impossible; automobiles 
could not be had because the govern- 
ment impressed them all. Even cabs 
and horses disappeared from the streets 
of many European cities. To the able- 
bodied American, with ample resources, 
experienced in European travel, speak- 


HELPLESS IN THE STREETS OF BRUSSELS 


ing the important Continental languages, 
with European friends, the situation was 
anxious enough. \To the inexperienced 
student or teacher, with no amount of 
ready money at hand, and without the 
ability to communicate with friends, the 
situation was terrifying. 

Here was an opportunity for Ameri- 
cans to get together and to use their 
power of quick organization and invent- 
iveness in dealing with a situation en- 
tirely novel and calling for immediate 
action, and if ever there was a demon- 
stration of these qualities that demon- 
stration was complete. Wherever 
Americans were, whether in Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, or elsewhere, they got 
together. They pooled their resources, 
however scanty. They counselled to- 
gether as to what to do, and so far as 
my knowledge goes (and it is fairly ex- 
tensive) they succeeded in obtaining 
transportation to the nearest important 
city, and there they organized as only 
Americans could for mutual help. This 
organization usually itself 
around the American ambassador or the 
American consul. In some instances the 
ambassador or the consul took the ini- 
tiative in calling an American committee 
to its aid. In others the committee form- 
ed after advising with the American 
representative. In all instances, so far 
as I am aware, co-operation between 
such committees and the nearest Ameri- 
can representative was complete. 

Wherever Americans happened to be 
at the time when the “cyclone” came. 
they were almost always able to reach 
some point where there were other 
Americans, usually some city of import 
ance where Americans were or soon be- 
came numerous. There were fortunately 
available among this assemblage of new- 
found friends (for all Americans in- 
volved in a common misfortune became 


grouped 


friends instantly by virtue of their citi- 
zenship) men of experience in business 
affairs—bankers, lawyers, executives of 
great corporations, social workers, men 
and women. 

Out of such groups committees were 
formed, or, to speak more precisely, 
formed themselves by some process ol 
natural selection. Where American rep- 
resentatives had executive ability and 
were resourceful such committees placed 
themselves under the leadership of the 
American representative. When they 
were not, the committee was accorded 
the lead and the American representative 
co-operated, or at least fell into line. 
Indeed, they could have done nothing 
else. I know of no instance in which the 
help of such committees was not warm- 
ly welcomed. Except for their organ- 
ization our embassies and _ consulates 
would have been swamped. Their or- 
ganization supplemented the official force 
by a large body of men and women of 
the highest efficiency. There was no 
lack of volunteers—everyone was not 


only ready and willing, but anxious to. 


help. Mere suggestion that funds were 
needed produced them. No one was 
ashamed to do anything. In London we 
joked about our clerical force, who drew 
salaries of $25,000 apiece, but the hu- 
mor of the situation was that it was 
true, though our committee paid noth- 
ing. 

My generalization as to the formation 
of such committees and their effective- 
ness in all important cities may be too 
broad. My own personal knowledge re- 
lates to London, Paris, Brussels and The 
Hague. I believe myself to be thorough- 
ly informed with regard to Berlin, Mu- 
nich and Swiss cities which had their 
headquarters at Berne, but I have suf- 
ficient confidence in my fellow-country- 
men to believe that they acted in the 
same spirit and with substantially the 
same effectiveness elsewhere. 

The London committee was presum- 
ably the most highly organized, natural- 
ly, for it had to deal with the largest 
number of people. It was upon Lon- 
don that almost everyone centered their 
devious and various routes from the af- 
flicted Continent. The London commit- 
tee had an excellent card index system. 
It had special committees on finance, 
transportation, hotel accommodation 
and relief (relief for men, relief for 
women), lost baggage, exchange of 
steamship tickets etc. It published a 
daily bulletin, which gave each succes- 
sive day’s registration as well as gen- 
eral information. The Munich commit- 
tee did the same. Its daily was entitled 
American Notes. I wish to pay my trib- 
ute of praise to my own countrymen, 
and I can do it no better than by ap- 
plying the closing editorial of our Lon- 
don bulletin to all the Americans who 
helped, wherever their place of ac- 
tivity: 

“When the bomb of war broke, every 


mainstay of our civilization seemed for 
the moment to perish for those Ameri- 
cans abroad. Inter-communication 
ceased, the family relation was often 
sundered, necessities were denied, 
money lost its value, homes were un- 
obtainable by even the ill and aged, and 
80,000 Americans were helpless and ap- 
palled—the foundation of their normal 
life had been wrenched away, and help, 
direction and comfort from strong men 
and women was their greatest human 
desire. This was the necessity of the 
hour which the noble men and women 
of the committee and their assistants 
met with a capacity and sympathy 
which has fully aided the afflicted and 
has won the respect and admiration of 


all who know the true measure of their_ 


achievement. No demand of service 
was refused, no want left unsatisfied. 


HE WORK OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE O 
LONDON-—By S. STANWOOD MENKEN 


ONE OF THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN BULLETIN PUBLISHED BY TH 


LONDON COMMITTEE 


ONE OF THE interesting devel- 
opments of the war has been the method 
adopted by Americans abroad to help 
each other. Upon the outbreak of the 
war there were, in Europe, according 
to the best estimate, well on toward 80,- 
000 Americans. Many of them were 
without funds; others were separated 
from relatives and friends at a time 
when intercommunication, even by mail, 
except with great delay, was impossible. 

It will be recalled that the war be- 
tween Austria and Servia was declared 
on July 29, 1914, and that subsequent 
declarations followed in the course of 
a few days. The outbreak of the war 
was a signal for concentrated exodus. 
At the same time hotel accommodations 
were not readily obtainable in London. 
The most striking preliminary to the 
war was the termination of the value 
of paper money throughout Europe. By 
July 29 paper money was not accepted 
in Paris in payment of bills nor change 
given. Some silver was obtainable, but 
gold had entirely disappeared being ab- 
sorbed either by individuals or by the 
great state banks which were securing 
it for reserves. 

In London conditions were somewhat 
better, although not generally so. In 
England as in France, moratoriums had 
been decreed, which closed the banks 
and made it not only difficult, but prac- 
tically impossible for American banking 
firms and companies like Cooks or the 
American Express to meet credits gen- 
erally, at first. Their resources were 
limited to cash in hand prior to the 
moratorium. There was no basis for 
exchange of moneys of different states. 
In a word, the corner-stone of barter, 
as we moderns know it, had been swept 
away and the richest found themselves 
in the position of a modern Robinson 
Crusoe who, though he had a chest of 
money was unable to use it. Firms like 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and Brown Bros., 


- will stand those who gave their best 
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That these men and women had the ca: 
pacity to do so was no accident. They 
had sprung from a race of pioneers 
whose forefathers had made existence 
possible only by accomplishing the 
seemingly impossible. : q 

“Their ability was the result of a 
life’s upbuilding in force, self-control 
and kindliness. They could act when 
all was chaos, because life with them 
had been a training school for high ef 
ficiency. Thus they met the situation 
in all its difficulties and realized the 
highest objective of mankind in service 
to their fellows in the broadest sense. 
In this work they had the assistance of 
scores who had made a vocation of pub 
lic werk. High on the roll of hon 


with generosity and chivalry, fu 
worthy of the ideals of our generation.’ 


notwithstanding the fact that their sup 
ply of funds were cut off, managed t 
give their clients limited amounts 
though wisely doing so only after judg- 
ing their necessities. 

Under these conditions, of course, an 
exodus from Continental Europe wa 
natural and the objective was London, 
not only because of its language an 
nearness to home, but because of th 
consciousness of safety in being among 
those whom we regard as of the Mother 
Country. A spirit of panic was suc 
ceeded by one where American commo 
sense prevailed. Local committees or 
ganized in different parts of Europe 
aided in this movement, but by 
August 1 the influx of Americans 
in London became so _ intense that 
hotels were filled and the great city 
was overcrowded with Americans striv- 
ing to get home. Many were without 
funds and some were separated, not 
only from their families but aiso from 
their baggage, which the railroads gen- 
erally had been unable to carry. 

Instances of particular hardships were 
of families who had lost members of 
advanced or of tender age, with the re- 
sult that there was a distress of soul, 
such as those absent from the scene 
can hardly conceive. To meet this sit- 
uation Frederick I. Kent, vice president 
of the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
associated with William Porter of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., George D. Smith, J. 
P. Day, Thomas P, Shanley, James G. 
Cannon and many others in the first 
rank of American men of affairs, called 
a meeting at the Waldorf Hotel. At 
this meeting an executive committee 
was organized, and officers and sub- 
committees named. 

The division of this committee into 
sub-committees indicates its activities. 
Oscar S. Straus gave of his broad ex- 
perience in diplomatic affairs as an ex- 
minister, assuming the great burden of 
inter-communication with the American 
ambassador. 

The immediate thought of every 
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PAPERS ISSUED TO GIVE INFORMATION TO STRANDED AMERICANS IN MUNICH AND LONDON 


These newspapers were published daily by the American citizens’ committees. In Munich an executive committee was 
organized consisting of the consul general, T. St. John Gaffney; Henry N. deForest, Professor Fullerton, Dr. Leslie D. Bissell, 
Dr. Williamson, and President Harry A. Garfield of Williams College. z 
_ Mr. deForest was made director of the relief committee, which was subdivided into a committee on emergency relief 
to Americans, with Dr. Williamsonjas chairman, and a Red Cross committee with Professor Fullerton as chairman. Presi- 
dent Garfield was made director of the committee on information which was subdivided into committees on news, with Elbert 
__F. Baldwin as chairman; on transportation, with Mr. Eilers as chairman; on letters, telegrams and registration, with Edward 

Roesler as chairman; and on banks and credits, with Mr. Wattriss as chairman. 
Mrs. Dr. Nordhoff-Jung, chairman of one of the Red Cross committees at Washington, secured information as to government 
_ plans for the care of the large numbers of wounded expected to arrive in Munich. Subscription lists were opened among the 
4 Americans, and more than $10,000 was raised. 
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American on arriving in London was to 
get to the embassy. Our ambassador, 
ably assisted by First Secretary Laugh- 
lin and Assistant Bell and others, was 
simply overwhelmed. They had to deal 
with a vast quantity of diplomatic cor- 
respondence of greatest national mo- 
ment and while they were filled with a 
consciousness of the great duty before 
them they were so thoroughly inun- 
dated that they welcomed the formation 
of this committee and upon its organi- 
zation were enabled to turn over to it 
the usual type of cases requiring relief. 
From time to time Mr. Page who was 
exhausting himself in his work would 
attend the committee meetings in order 
that he might be more fully in touch 
with the situation. 

Acting upon the suggestion of the 
writer, resolutions were adopted de- 
manding that Austria and Germany 
guarantee the free passage of ships 
chartered by the ambassador and re- 
questing that Washington take steps to 
procure such consent, provided that the 
ships going out under such conditions 
return free of cargo. As a result of 
Mr. Page’s efforts this result was ob- 
tained. He was also successful in ar- 
ranging to have funds forwarded by the 
United States government and to have 
army transfers sent should they be 
needed. 

The financial question was handled 
under the direction of Mr. Kent, to- 
gether with Mr. Hetzler and Mr. Can- 
non, bankers of experience. Mr. Hetz- 
ler, chairman of the general committee 
took these duties upon himself, in addi- 
tion to the many others which he had 
assumed, and as a result devoted his 
entire time, night and day, to the work, 
as did several others. 

Through this committee it was imme- 
diately arranged that the bank checks 
of the American Bankers Association 
should be paid. For several days these 
were the only checks on which coin 
was paid in London. To measure the 
extent of the relief from these payments 
would be impossible. Those who were 
fortunate enough to possess these checks 
shared the proceeds thereof with others, 
and through this source, life became liv- 
able to many who had not known where 
the next meal or carfare was to come 
from. Shortly afterward they also ar- 
ranged that the American Express Com- 
pany, which had an immense clientele, 
should make like payments to their cus- 
tomers and further relieved the situation 
in London by obtaining advance of large 
sums upon the guarantee of American 
bankers, which became immediately 
available, with the result that the finan- 
cial situation soon was such that every 
worthy American could obtain funds. 
In this work the committee was greatly 
aided by an organization which had ex- 
isted for some years in London, called 
the American Residents Committee, of 
which the chairman was H. C. Hoover, 


the vice-chairman the American consul- 


general, the honorary secretary F. C. 
Van Duzer and the treasurer Clarence 
Graff. Its directorship was a strong 
one, containing among others the great 
merchant H. Gordon Selfridge. This 
committee had had broad experience in 
dealing with the American derelict and 
with a body of trained workers acting 
under their direction and aided particu- 
larly by Mrs. H. C. Hoover, did much 
that would otherwise have been impos- 
sible, particularly in helping the women 
who appealed to the committee. Mrs. 
Hoover had had a thorough train- 
ing in charitable work, after the San 
Francisco earthquake and immediately 
gathered a corps of assistants for the 
relief committee of which she was a 
member. 

The 30,000 pounds which the Amer- 
ican Residents Committee raised prob- 
ably did more to directly relieve actual 
suffering than anything else. This 
committee worked, not alone to insure 
the comfort of American woman-kind, 
but to guard them from attack of the 
unscrupulous. This latter matter be- 
came so serious that detectives were em- 
ployed to prevent undesirable persons 
from frequenting the rooms when it was 
found that in some cases they were of- 
fering lodgings in houses of known bad 
reputation. The matter was regarded 
so seriously that Mrs. Hoover organized 
a corps of volunteers who met each 
train and who provided escorts to the 
women to ‘odgings which had been 
thoroughly investigated. 

In all this work the committee was 
ably assisted by a squad of about thirty 
boy scouts, under the direction of an 
able captain. These boy scouts render- 
ed voluntary service continually as mes- 
sengers, custodians and otherwise to the 
committee. 

All this work was done at the Hotel 
Savoy in great rooms on the embank- 
ment side, which the hotel donated for 
the use of the committee. The main 
room of the great floor was a ball-room 
seventy-five feet by sixty feet in depth. 
There was an upstairs room half that 
size while a number of other rooms of 
ample proportions were used for com- 
mittee purposes. On entering the main 
committee room you would meet with 
signs indicating the locations of the dif- 
ferent committees. On one side the 
Women’s Relief Committee held forth. 
Next to it was a great bulletin board full 
of questions as to lost persons. Then 
there came the Transportation Bureau, 
under the direction of Joseph P. Day, the 
well known real estate man. 

Owing to the demands of the admir- 
alty there was a constant change in the 
sailings, and in addition the committee 
investigated the needs of persons who 
were anxious to get away, provided ac- 
commodation for those with the most 
pressing claims on a basis of merit, 
“merit” being lack of funds or ill 


—eovery of the same. 


the steamship tickets, and the whole pro- 


cedure was so organized as to make, 
actual conditions easier and send away 
those who should receive first consider- | 
ation. The loss of friends and the loca- 
tion of those who had arrived in London 
was handled under the direction of L.) 


unteered to give his whole time to the 
work of the committee. 


under the direction of Mr. Gaston, aa 
upon Mr. Gaston’s going to the Conti- 
nent, Mr. Potts, an official of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, took charge of 
the matter. Then there was a committee 
to find Americans stranded on the Con-| 
tinent. This was in charge of the Re eI 
C. Seymour Bullock. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Hoover it 
was decided to publish a newspaper im 
order that information desired by our 
citizens should be readily secured. Each 
day this paper, which was issued to a 
number of 6,000, was distributed among 
all the hotels in London and was eagerly 
sought for each morning by the crowds 
of Americans who gathered in the com= 
mittee room. This crowd on the aver- 
age numbered 3,000 to 4,000. i 

The upper rooms of the committe 
were devoted to the cashing of checks, 
the exchange of money and the issuing 
of passports, the American ambassado: 
having established, under the direction: 
of one of the assistants, such a depart- 
ment. At first a charge of $2 was made 
for passports, but later the ambassador 
secured a waiver of this charge. 

The headquarters of the committ ’ 
became a source of supply for informa 
tion. It was a gathering place for 
Americans who made it their head 
quarters and was altogether the busiesi 
conceivable place in London. To meas: 
ure the work done by such men as Mr, 
Hetzler, Mr. Duane, Mr. Breed, Mr 
Straus and Mr. Kent is impossible. 

To measure the extent to which 
common sense and sympathy and powet 
of organization of the American Com. 
mittee in London aided the distressed i 
impossible. We can only outline t 
method of meeting an extraordinary 
situation through the self sacrificing 
labor of over one hundred noble mer 
and women. 

Their work is not done; it is only be 
ginning. Of course, many of those whe 
initiated the labor had to leave fot 
home, but in leaving they had a cons 
ousness that Mr. Kent and Mr. Duan 
were remaining to continue the work it 
association with the American Resi- 
dents’ Committee and that matters ha¢ 
been so arranged that every stranded 
American would be helped. 


NEMPLOYMENT, CHARITY AND THE MINIMUM 
WAGE IN PROCESS—BY JOHN A. FITCH 


. INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS in Ore- 
gon are closely similar to those in Wash- 
ington. So it was natural that in the 
Portland hearings before the Industrial 
Relations Commission there should be 
much of the same sort’of testimony as 
that brought out in the previous week’s 
hearings in Seattle. 

Lumber is the great Oregon industry. 
As in Washington, there are periodic 
shut-downs of lumber mills and logging 
camps, due to business depressions or 
other causes. The other industries are 
essentially seasonal, as salmoa fishing, 
canning, the picking of fruit and hops. 
Oregon, therefore, has its problem of 
unemployment. 

, According to Father Edwin V. 
O’Hara, who has been co-operating in 
an investigation of the subject under 
the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, there is em- 
ployment in the summer months for 
30,000 men in the various industries. 
In the winter, however, in normal times 
not over 23,000 can find employment. 
For the greater part of the resulting 
unemployment he blames the lumber in- 
dustry, which, according to his figures 
employs 15,000 in summer and in winter 
lets 5,000 of the men go. 

- Father O’Hara recommended that the 
state and municipalities try so far as 
possible to have public work done in‘ the 
winter. The public buildings, road 
building and so on, might just as well 
be done in the slack season. His sec- 
ond plan is to induce people who own 
logged-off land to have it cleared in the 
winter months. 

The unemployment situation was dis- 
cussed by several witnesses. A. E. 
Wood, professor of social sciences in 
Reed College, Portland, ascribe it in 
part to the seasonal industries of the 
Pacific coast, and in part to the immi- 
gration, from other sections of the coun- 
try, of men who have falsely been led 
to believe that there are unusual oppor- 
tunities in this section. Another wit- 
ness declared that many men come ex- 
pecting to go on the land. When they 
arrive they find the amount of capital 
that must be applied before the land can 
begin to be productive is so great as to 
place it utterly beyond their reach. These 
join the ranks of the wage earners. 

It was the acute unemployment situa- 
tion of last winter that led to the hous- 
ing of the idle men in the Gypsy Smith 
tabernacle—as was described in THE 
Survey of March 28, 1914. 

Dr. Wood told how these men were 
organized. Their methods were quite 
similar to those followed by the men at 
the “Hotel de Gink” in Seattle, though 
they did not join the Itinerant Work- 
ers’ Union. The men at the tabernacle 


Probing the 


Causes of Unrest 
XII 


The twelfth of a series of interpre- 
tations of the hearings, before the 
Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission, by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 


were assigned to committees. There 
was a committee on “rustling for grub,” 
another on kitchen, another on order 
and one on seeking employment. He 
testified to their orderly conduct. In 
spite of the great number of unem- 
ployed men in Portland there was much 
less crime last winter than usual. 

Dr. Wood obtained detailed informa- 
tion from 447 of the men. Of these 214 
claimed to be at least partially skilled. 
Out of 1,200 separate answers to the 
request for the reasons for leaving their 
last three jobs, 810 stated that they were 
laid off, either because of a depression, 
or unfavorable weather, or the finishing 
of the job. 102, out of 326 replying to 
this question claimed to belong to a 
union. Ed. Gilbert, a laborer and one 
of the leaders of last winter’s unem- 
ployed, testified with some bitterness 
about their efforts to get work. A fine 
strong type of man told how he hated 
to accept charity. 

“Tt was work we wanted,” he said. 
“We went to the unions for help, and 
they were more horrified over the 
thought of what people would say if 
there were hordes of unemployed on the 
streets than they were over the fact that 
men were starving.” 

Neither the unions nor the churches 
nor the charitable institutions would 
help them find work, he declared. Once 
a man was on the point of letting a con- 
tract to them to clear a piece of logged- 
off land. Gilbert said this man’s neigh- 
bors threatened that if he put those 
‘“Vaerants” to work on his land they 
would drive both owner and men out of 
the country. So that fell through, and 
the organization, formed for the purpose 
of finding work, had to accept charity. 

Asked what his solution of the prob- 
lem would be Gilbert replied “Give us 
work.” 


As might be expected, there was con- 
siderable curiosity on the part of the 
commission about Oregon’s minimum 
wage law. 

Father O’Hara, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission; Arma- 
dee Smith, a member; and Caroline J. 
Gleason, secretary of the commission, 
testified regarding the operation of the 
law. 

Father O’Hara said that in 1913 a law 
was passed prohibiting the employment 
of women and children for more than 
a reasonable number of hours a day or 
at less than an adequate wage. The 
same law created a commission to de- 
termine standards of reasonableness and 
adequacy. 

In making its findings the commission 
has depended on committees representing 
employers, employes and the general 
public. These committees have made 
recommendations which the commission 
has power, after public hearings, to re- 
ject or approve. So far it has approv- 
ed of all recommendations made. The 
standards that have been set are as fol- 
lows: 

In Portland in the mercantile business 
the minimum weekly wage is $9.25 for 
experienced adult workers and the week- 
ly hours of labor fifty, with prohibition 
of all work after 6 p. m. The same 
standard was fixed for office work, while 
the minimum for factories was placed 
at $8.64 a week of fifty-four hours. It 
was the latter ruling that brought the 
law into the courts. It has been sus- 
tained in the Oregon Supreme Court and 
is now before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. For occupations out- 
side of Portland the minimum is $8.25, 
and night work is prohibited after 8:30 


Fett 

Miss Gleason described conditions 
prior to the passage of the law as “not 
so bad as in the East,” but bad enough. 
Women were found who did not have 
enough to eat. One girl was discov- 
ered who spent her last cent on Satur- 
day and expected to fast until Monday, 
which would be pay day. The minimum 
wage law is supposed to put an end to 
such conditions. 

No evidence has come to light either 
that any appreciable number of women 
have been discharged as incapable of 
earning the minimum or that the ap- 
prenticeship clause is being taken advan- 
tage of by employers. The latter con- 
tingency is safeguarded, according to 
Miss Gleason, by the fact that a woman 
who is paid less than the minimum can 
collect back pay by legal process. There 
is some danger, she said, that a woman 
might take advantage of an employer 
by representing herself as inexperienced 
and so get a job at a dollar a day as a 
learner and then, at the end of the year, 
prove herself experienced and collect 
back pay. 
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THE GYPSY SMITH TABERNACLE CONVERTED INTO A HOME. FOR PORTLAND'S UNEMPLOYED LAST WINTER 


Perhaps the most interesting witness 
was C. E. S. Wood, a Portland lawyer 
who confessed that he was an anarchist. 
He told the commission very courteous- 
ly that they were seeking palliatives and 
would accomplish nothing. They will 
get nowhere, he told them, unless they 
get right down and try to understand 
what makes economic classes and class 
conflicts. 

The greatest evil of all, he declared, 
is the holding of land for speculative 
purposes. Let every owner who does 
not make use of his land forfeit his 
ownership, and let it revert to some 
man who will use it. Here on the one 
hand are millions of acres of land in the 
West lying idle and unproductive, he told 
the commission, and on the other, thou- 
sands of men starving because they can’t 
work it. If the “paper title’ to land, 
inherited from feudalism, were taken 
away, unrest would largely cease. 

Mr. Wood pointed out that the courts 
have distinguished between “superior” 
and “inferior” uses for water. The use 
that is prior to all others is for drinking 
purposes. After that need is supplied 
other rights may be recognized, but be- 
fore this primary necessity all other 
rights become void. He would have 
the same distinction applied to land. The 
superior use of land is to provide food. 
Therefore any idle land capable of pro- 
ducing food should be turned over to 
someone who will use it for that pur- 


pose. Not all land is productive, how- 
ever. This is often true of mineral 
land. The superior use of such land 


would be the production of those miner- 
als. Mr. Wood suggests, therefore, per- 
mitting the coal companies to remain in 
possession of land where they are actual- 
ly operating mines. Their title to the 
land would be their use of it. But he 
would not permit them to hold any land 
unused. All unworked coal lands 
should be thrown open to anyone who 
would stake out a claim and establish 
a title by mining coal. 

If there is as much class feeling in 
Portland as in Seattle, the witnesses 
called did not give free expression to it. 
Only one real belligerent appeared. This 


was an employer who classified society 
into “employers, employes, and the barn- 
acle on the body public.” 

“There are these three classes,’ he 
declared, “and no others.” 


Pressed for an explanation, he said 
that a barnacle is one who lives on the 
other classes without working, or who 
gets a following by persuading others’ 


that they are ill-treated and dissatisfied. 
! 


VITALIZED MASSACHUSETTS LABOR BOARD AND 


ITS TASK 


MassACHUSETTS now has a real 
Board of Labor and Industries. There 
is now a probability that the labor laws 
of the Commonwealth will be enforced. 
Those who have followed the sad his- 
tory of the former board will realize how 
great is the departure indicated by the 
two statements. 

The last legislature of Massachusetts 
provided a Board of Labor and Indus- 
tries to administer the statutes enacted 
to conserve the safety and life of the 
workers. The statute provided that one 
of the members of the board should be 
a physician or a sanitary engineer. The 
first board consisted of James A. Low- 
ell, Channing Smith, William Acton, 
James W. Crook and Mrs. Mary H. 
Dewey, no one of whom was a physi- 
cian or a sanitary engineer. 

When this board had under considera- 
tion the appointment of its commissioner 
of labor, the executive officer of the 
board, it considered such men as R. G. 
Valentine, John Mitchell, Owen R. Love- 
joy, John A. Fitch, Don D. Lescohier, 
L. W. Hatch, John Golden, Charles F. 
Gettemy. Robert N. Turner, a lawyer 
and politician, was urged for the place, 
and the objection that he knew noth- 
ing of actual factory or labor conditions 
was met at last by the suggestion that 
he be made deputy and acting commis- 
sioner until the board could agree upon 
a person to take full charge of the 
office. Mr. Turner so served as deputy 
for some months, until he was finally 
made commissioner, after some members 
of the board felt that he had been suffi- 
ciently educated by them to serve in 
that capacity. 

When Mr. Turner was made commis- 
sioner, the labor interests felt that they 
were not properly protected, and they 


’ 
were, therefore, assured that they could 
name the deputy commissioner. Some 
fifty or more names were presented to. 
the board, including those of Arthur 
M. Huddle, Emily G. Balch, Mabel Gil- 
lespie, Henry Sterling, Frank McCarthy, 
Edward J. Decourcy. Finally Cornelius 
J. Carmody, chairman of the State Labor 
Legislative Committee and a friend of 
Mr. Turner, was appointed. 

Since by no construction could any 
member of the board be regarded as a 
physician or a sanitary engineer, it de- 
volved upon the board to exercise par- 
ticular care in the appointment of. its 
second deputy who, under the statute, 
should be “especially qualified to super- 
vise the enforcement of laws under the 
jurisdiction of the board which related 
to the health of persons employed in 
buildings used for industrial purposes, 
and shall be charged with that duty.” 
No “medical deputy” was appointed dur- 
ing the early life of the board. 

Constant complaint came before the 
board, either from the reports of in- 
spectors or directly to the board itself, 
about serious, injuries to the health of 
the operatives, particularly of women 
and children, There were many cases 
of spinal curvature, headaches, hemor- 
rhages, anaemia, skin disease, eye 
trouble and a host of other ailments of 
occupational origin. All health ques- 
tions presented to the board were met 
with the statement that they must be 
deferred until the medical deputy was 
appointed so that he could pass upon the 
complaints in conformity with the 
statute. When these complaints had 
accumulated to such an extent that ac- 
tion seemed imperative, the board met 
the demand by appointing a man who 
had no pretense to medical or sanitary 
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in and whose sole claim to the 
alifications called for by the act were 
lat he was employed, by the Board of 
ealth in draining Neponset swamp 
lands! Protest was made by people who 
felt that his ability to dig a ditch did 
not qualify him to pass upon curvature 
of the spine, on the delicate questions 
of eye strain and pelvic disorders. When 
the facts were presented to the governor 
os the council, they declined to con- 
rm his appointment. 
The attempted appointment of this 
Jeputy challenged the attention of the 
overnor to the entire conduct of the 
oard. As a result of his investigation, 
the governor was convinced that the 
board had been acting with disregard 
of its.duty in many respects, and also 
that its composition was illegal because 
of the fact that there was no sanitary 
engineer or physician among its mem- 
bers. When neither Mr. Lowell nor Mr. 
Crook resigned at the governor’s request 
that one of them should step out to 
make way for the sanitarian called for 
by the statute, the governor dismissed 
from office the entire board, including 
William Acton, the member supposed to 
represent labor, and Mrs. Mary H. 
Dewey, whose work on behalf of women 
and children workers had been dis- 
‘inctly useful. 
The reasons assigned for the dis- 
missal of the board were four in num- 
ser: First, that the board was illegally 
Sonstituted in that none of the members 
was a physician or a sanitary engi- 
neer; second, that the board had vio- 
lated the regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission and had kept in its service 
an employe contrary to the rules of the 
sommission; third, that the chairman of 
the board, either as an individual or 
as a member of the board, had sought 
to break down the civil service regula- 
tions of the commonwealth; fourth, that 
the members of the board were not work- 
ing in harmony- and the differences be- 
tween them had impaired efficiency. | 
State-wide interest at once centered 
upon the personnel of the new board. 
The governor has constituted it as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Alfred W. Donovan 
of Rockland; John Golden, Selskar M. 
Gunn, Alfred H. Quessy, and Mary H. 
Dewey. In reappointing Mrs. Dewey, 
Governor Walsh said that her attitude 
regarding reappointment was as clearly 
distinguished. from that of some of her 
fellow members of the old board as was 
the value of her services, including, as 
it does, a thorough knowledge of the 
labor laws, an ability to do work among 
women, and an ability to assume their 
point of view. 
It was believed by many people that 
the old board was organized in the in- 
terests of the proprietors of the great 
industries of Massachusetts. A glance 
at the qualifications of the four members 
of the new board makes it apparent, say 
the critics of the old board, that the 
new board is organized in the interest 
of all concerned—the public, the workers 
‘these industries, and the proprietors. 
_ Alfred W. Donovan of Rockland, 
airman, is president of the E. T. W. 
right Shoe Company. He is a fre- 


uent speaker at meetings of boards - 


f trade and similar bodies the state 


over. .His standard of ethics is shown 
in a recent remark. One of his asso- 
ciates rather sneeringly commented upon 
his apparent failure to make as much 
money in the shoe business as some of 
his wealthy friends. Mr. Donovan re- 
plied that he had not made as much 
money as he could have made, but he 
had made as much money as he ought 
to have made. 

The textile industry employs more 
working people than any other industry 
in the state. It is not represented in 
the composition of the board, however, 
by a manufacturer but by John Golden, 
known the country over as a labor 
leader. He is a resident of Fall River; 
was born in England in 1862; came to 
this country in 1891, and worked as a 
mule spinner in Fall River. He is presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers of 
America, a member of the American 
Federation of Labor, a member of the 
Mule Spinners’ Local Union of Fall 
River, of the Commission on Minimum 
Wage, of the Executive Committee of 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
and fills many other important offices. 

Selskar M. Gunn was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1905, department of public 
health; he was biologist of the Boston 
Bio-Chemical Laboratory, 1906; biolo- 
gist State Board of Health of Iowa, 
1906-1908 and lecturer on state hygiene, 
at the State University of Iowa at the 
same time; health officer, Orange, N. J., 
1908-1910, and as such had charge of 
health inspection in factories. He then 
studied the hatting industry with par- 
ticular reference to the prevalence of 
tuberculosis. Since 1911 he has been 
assistant professor of public health at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

He was expert sanitarian of the bu- 
reau of economy and efficiency of Mil- 
waukee; assistant secretary general of 
the Fifteerith International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography. He has writ- 
ten many articles on public health and 
is editor of American Journal of Public 
Health; secretary of the Public Health 
Association; lecturer on hygiene at Tufts 
College Medical School, and assistant 
professor of biology at Simmons Col- 
lege. 

Governor Walsh was of the opinion 
that Mr. Gunn might answer the re- 
quirements of the law which states that 
one member of the board should be 
either a physician or a sanitary engi- 
neer, but in order to be sure that he 
complied with the spirit and the letter 
of the law, the governor named Dr. Al- 
fred H. Quessy as the fifth member. 
Dr. Quessy, who was born in Meriden, 
Conn., was educated in the public schools 
of Fitchburg, Mass., Laval University, 
Montreal, the Physicians and Surgeons 
University, Baltimore, and Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. Not only is 
he qualified as a physician to carry out 
the spirit of the act but he will be of 
peculiar value to the commission because 
of his nationality, inasmuch as the peo- 
ple of French-Canadian extraction who 
work in the mills“in Massachusetts out- 
number those of any other race. 

The critics of the former board point 
out its inactivity in the enforcement of 
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labor laws. They declare that while 
here a lunch counter proprietor or there 
a shirtwaist maker may have been con- 
victed of having worked an employe 
overtime, the convicted employers all 
told probably do not employ as many 
as a hundred hands. In contrast to such 
petty prosecutions is cited, for example, 
the board’s record (as to “suction shut- 
tles,” involving the health of thousands 
of workers. The law provides that “it 
shall be unlawful for any proprietor of 
a factory or any officer or agent or 
other person to require or permit the use 
of suction shuttles or any form of shut- 
tle in the use of which any part of the 
shuttle or any thread is put in the mouth 
or touched by the lips of the operator. 
It shall be the duty of the State Board 
of Labor and Industries to enforce the 
provisions of this act.’ When the 
board was urged to enforce this act, it 
assigned a portion of its inspection force 
to counting the number of such shuttles 
in use in the state. When its attention 
was called to the fact that one of its 
own members was using such suction 
shuttles in violation of the law, it ap- 
peared to be satisfied with the answer 
of this member that he was not punish- 
able because he had furnished each of 
his employes with a crochet hook with 
which the employe could, with a little 
patience, pull the thread through after 
he had thrust it carefully through the 
eye of the shuttle. The member was not 
prosecuted. 

Part of the old board’s activities were 
directed toward interpreting the law. 
The best way to enforce a law, urged a 
critic of the board, is to enforce it, leav- 
ing to the courts questions of doubtful 
interpretation. But the board, or its 
commissioner, made a number of rulings, 
some of which have been characterized 
as peculiar. For instance, it ruled that 
“A public bowling alley does not include 
alleys in private clubs or Y. M. C. A.’s 
or like places. The same applies to a 
pool or billiard room, and hence there 
is no restriction to the hours of labor 
during which a minor may be employed 
in such places.” It is alleged that the 
Harvard Club, for instance, under this 
ruling works its pin boys up to twelve 
or one o’clock at night. Another inter- 
esting ruling was that a minor, employed 
upon a wagon or automobile used in 
connection with a mercantile or manu- 
facturing establishment, must obtain 
and hold an educational certificate, pro- 
vided his work is in part within the 
building. If he happens not actually to 
carry the bundles out, no one can legally 
question his education. Another ruling 
was that newsboys who purchase their 
own papers and sell independently are 
not limited as to their hours of labor. 
Many other such rulings might be cited. 

The board spent much energy also on 
special reports. One of its inspectors 
made a most interesting study of the em- 
ployment of minors upon the tobacco 
farms in Westfield, and another valuable 
treatise on the history of ‘factory in- 
spection in Massachusetts. In the mean- 
time, cases where dummy dust hoods, 
looking like the real thing but not con- 
nected with any suction device, continued 
to flaunt defiance, while the operatives 
kept on dying from tuberculosis. 


N OLD INSTITUTION ON A NEW BASIS—BY HOWELL 


WRIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT OF CITY. HOSPITAL, CLEVELAND, O. 


A MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL is an in- 
stitution of organized society provided 
by a city to care for the sick. It is but 
a medical means to a social end, and this 
end—public welfare—must never be for- 
gotten. The modern hospital has out- 
grown the narrow field of boarding and 
treating sick people. The time has come 
when a city hospital can no longer pas- 
sively receive the sick from the com- 
munity without considering why they be- 
came sick, or use them chiefly as ma- 
terial, or discharge them without in- 
terest in their convalescence and re- 
habilitation in wholesome living and 
working conditions. 

The Cleveland City Hospital has been 
slow in outgrowing the narrow field of 
boarding and treating sick people. While 
it is young in years as a hospital, it is 
old in years as an institution. It has 
slowly evolved itself from the old in- 
firmary which was begun in 1850, com- 
pleted in 1855 and designed “to accom- 
modate both the insane of the city and 
the sick and infirm poor and furnish also 
facilities for clinical instruction to the 
physicians of the day.” 

The legitimate parent of both infirm- 
ary and hospital was the institution built 
on Clinton street in 1837-1838 “which 
finally degenerated into a simple alms- 
house.” Over a thousand persons were 


boarded and treated from time to time 
in the infirmary, but until 1888, when a 
new hospital building was completed, the 
average daily number in the hospital 


MAIN BUILDING, CITY HOS- 
PITAL 


Its capacity, 240 beds, 
including 36 beds in chil- 
dren’s department, gives 
a large opportunity for 
the study of general cases. 
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department did not exceed 86. The re- 
port of 1884 states that an increase in 
hospital capacity was accomplished “by 
using rooms of paupers not sick.” The 
building and development of the infirm- 
ary indicated, therefore, for many years 
the interest of citizens in caring for “the 
legal charges upon the municipality.” 
The community as a whole regarded it 
as a place to stay away from, and the 
unfortunate regarded it and still regard 
it as a “place of last resort.” Not until 
1909, when infirmary patients were trans- 


ferred to Cooley Farms, was major em- 


phasis placed upon the hospital and its 
development as such. 

The development of professional work 
at the hospital is important. In 1872, a 
superintendent who also had charge of 
outdoor relief was placed in charge of 
the infirmary. He evidently was not a 
physician. The city physician visited the 
infirmary three times a week, prescribed 
medicine for the sick, and left it with 
a steward “who shall entrust it to such 
assistants and nurses as he may deem 
qualified and trustworthy.” Until 1891, 
professional services for the sick poor 
were furnished by a single physician who 
resided at the infirmary or visited it at 
intervals. In 1891 there were under 
his care 260 insane, 137 paupers, and 
83 in the hospital proper. 

This same year the infirmary was 
placed under the control of the director 
of Charities and Correction. It was seen 
at once that some more satisfactory plan 
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of caring for the sick was needed, and — 
accordingly with the assistance of the 
medical profession and the medical ~ 
schools of the city, a new scheme of © 
medical and surgical service was adopt- 
ed. This move marks the beginning of a 
modern city hospital and the real begin- — 
ning of the performance of another / 
function,namely, the education of physi- — 
cians. As the hospital facilities gradual- — 
ly developed, with the opening of the 
Training School for Nurses in 1897, the 
addition of the Children’s Hospital, and 
the separation of the old infirmary, 
changes and modifications in the pro- 
fessional service were necessary from 
time to time, all leading up to the formal 
staff organization which has _ recently 
undergone many changes. 

The old medical and surgical man- 
agement, or visiting staff, was divided ~ 
between two so-called schools of medi- — 
cine, one homeopathic, one “regular,” | 
the former constituting but one-fourth | 
of the entire staff. Each “school” had ~ 
one or two sections representing a med- — 
ical school and one section representing ~ 
the profession at large. Each section 
had a short-term service at the hospital © 
each year. The staff appointed itself and — 
was practically a self perpetuating body. 
Thus representatives of two so-called 
schools of medicine, having entirely 
different methods of treatment were © 
placed on service together and there’ 
were certain results contrary to good 
order, discipline, and efficiency. 

The plan of assigning patients in their 
regular order of admission, three to one 
service and one to the other, did not at 
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all times work out to the best inter- 
ests of patients and hospital. Again, be- 
cause of limited operating-room space, 
there were frequent conflicts as to time, 
etc., with the attendant inconvenience to 
surgeons. The plan necessitated a 
double system of charts and records in 
different colored inks; also, two ‘kinds 
of drugs and two laboratory systems. 
All this was unnecessary and expensive, 
and caused confusion in the training of 
nurses. 

Again under the old system of medi- 

cal and surgical management there were 
no chiefs of service,—that is, no one 
person responsible for the conduct of 
the service and the attendance of the 
-visitant. It is recorded that “Dr. D. 
failed to see 6 cases in 48 hours.” If 
a visitant for any reason could not 
attend to his duties a meeting of the 
executive committee was apparently ne- 
cessary to obtain, when possible, a sub- 
‘stitute. 
_ There was no continuity of treatment. 
One visitant on a collegiate service might 
order spirits for a tuberculosis patient. 
The next visitant on a non-collegiate 
‘service might not wish to order spirits. 
One visitant might favor a liberal diet 
and no tub baths in typhoid fever, while 
the next directly following might not 
feed and might give all tub bath treat- 
ment. 

No one person was responsible for 
‘making complete records; hence, house 
officers, nurses and attendants had to 
learn again and again as the services 
changed. 

It must be remembered that when this 
scheme of medical and surgical manage- 
‘ment was worked out, it was probably 
the only system that could for a time 
satisfactorily meet existing conditions. 
Great and everlasting credit is due the 
originators of the plan and of the rules, 
who have served the hospital so well 
‘through years and years. Many of them 
have rendered devoted service, often 
bringing and using their_ own. instru- 
ments, apparatus and supplies when the 
city failed to provide them, and some 
have at all times made the hospital their 
first interest in life. 

But conditions changed. This problem 
confronted the authorities of the hospi- 
tal in 1913, “Is the medical and surgi- 
cal management, in consideration of 
the opportunities and conditions at hand, 
so selected, constituted and organized as 
to carry out efficiently and effectively the 
functions of a hospital and best pro- 
mote the interests of patients, practi- 
tioners and the welfare of the commun- 
ity at large?” Many even of the old 
management believed that it was not, and 
thoroughly agreed that a new plan of 
management should at once be devised 
and put into operation. ; 

According to the new plan of medi- 
cal and surgical management adopted for 
Cleveland City Hospital, the administra- 
tive and executive head of the hospital 
is the city Director of Public Welfare. 
‘He corresponds to the board of trus- 
tees in a private or university hospital, 
and has final authority in all matters 
except those concerning professional 
treatment. 

The superintendent is the general man- 
ager of the hospital. He is responsible 
for the administration of the affairs of 
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the hospital. This includes authority to 
appoint and remove all employes, includ- 
ing assistant superintendents, resident 
physicians, the head of the training 
school and all other heads of adminis- 
trative departments and their subordi- 
nates, subject at all times to such civil 
service rules as apply, and with the ap- 
proval of the department of public wel- 
fare. All officers and heads of depart- 
ments are responsible to the superintend- 
ent. He and his assistants have control 
of all admissions to the hospital and the 
final discharges. The medical house of- 
ficers are responsible to the visiting staff 
for the proper performance of their pro- 
fessional duties, but in all matters of 
personal conduct and administrative or 
general duties they are directly and whol- 
ly responsible to the superintendent. 

The visiting staff has absolute author- 
ity to dictate the professional treatment 
of all patients admitted to the hospital. 
All the professional work of the hospital 
is grouped under two divisions, medical 
and surgical, each in charge of a division 
chief. 

Under the medical division there are 
grouped the following departments, each 
in charge of a department head: Gen- 


eral medical, neurological, dermatologi- 


HOSPITAL RESEARCHES 

“The spirit of the laboratory in its 
highest sense must permeate our 
wards and the clinical atmosphere of 
the wards must unite with that of 
the laboratory. The educational func- 
tion of the hospital must be evidenced 
im progressive, united and purposeful 
research.’—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SURGERY. 


cal, children’s contagious, tuberculosis. 
Under the surgical division there are 
grouped the following departments each 
in charge of a department head: gen- 
eral surgical, orthopedic, genito-urinary, 
nose, ear and throat, eye, obstetrical. 
There is a pathological department un- 
der the direction of a department head. 

For the present there is no separate 
contagious department. All cases of 
such nature are assigned for the present 
to the general medical department, to the 
children’s department, or to both. Nor 
is there an orthopedic department or 
genito-urinary department. Cases of 
such nature are assigned for the present 
to the general surgical department. 

The chief of the medical division 
serves as head of the department of 


general medicine. The chief of the sur-' 


gical division serves as head of the de- 
partment of general surgery. The chief 
of each division is on duty the entire 
year and is at all times responsible for 
the working efficiency of his division 
and for the professional treatment of all 
patients assigned to his division. The 
head of each department is also on 
duty the entire year and is at all times 
under the direction of the division chief, 
to whom he is responsible for the work- 
ing efficiency of his department and for 
the professional treatment of all pa- 
tients assigned to his department. 
Under each department head there is 
a sufficient additional number of visit- 
ing physicians and surgeons so that each 
patient is visited by the department head, 
the assistant department head, or by 


one of such visiting physicians or sur- 
geons each and every day. Visiting phy- 
sicians and surgeons serve for not less 
than four months of each year. 

Some advantages of this plan of. or- 
ganization are these: 

1. It places definitely the responsibility 
for the professional care of patients. 

2. It insures working efficiency and co- 
operation between departments. 

3. “Continuous service” throughout 
the year affords the best opportunity for 
the study of disease, and for the carry- 
ing out of some definite policy or plan 
in the observation and treatment of in- 
dividual cases and of group cases. 

It makes possible uniform standing or- 
ders for House Officers; it necessitates 
keeping only one system of charts and 
records, one kind of drugs and only one 
laboratory system, and it insures uni- 
formity in the training of nurses. 

It is further believed that the functions 
of city hospital as mentioned above, can 
best be carried out and the interests of 
patients, practitioners and the commun- 
ity-at-large can best be promoted if the 
medical and surgical management of the 
institution is entirely under the control of 
Western Reserve Medical School and if 
all nominations to the visiting staff are 
made by the faculty of that school. 

The training of students and practi- 
tioners is an important function of a 
hospital and is becoming more and more 
recognized as such. The future practi- 
tioner of medicine can receive his prac- 
tical training only in the wards of a hos- 
pital, where for a requisite period of time 
he comes in intimate contact with dis- 
eases and has an opportunity of watching 
its natural history under the guidance of 
his teachers. A teacher of medicine, car- 
ing for patients that are being seen and 
examined by medical students, is stimu- 
lated to his best endeavors. He is con- 
stantly under criticism, as it were, and 
is being watched by a body of men be- 
fore whom he naturally wishes to appear 
to best advantage. 

It is to be emphasized that this plan 
will promote post graduate instruction as 
well, so that medical men may have an 
opportunity of adding to their knowledge 
and skill. The instruction that is af- 
forded to students and practitioners re- 
dounds to the advantage of the com- 
munity at large, which is thus provided 
with a more competent body of physi- 
cians. It is a recognized duty of the 
State to educate practitioners of medi- 
cine. 

For several reasons it is likely that a 
hospital whose staff consists of a body 
of teaching men will do most in the way 
of research and in contributing to the 
advance of knowledge. The teachers 
are the picked men of the profession. 
They have the training, incentive and 
ability to promote investigation. Their 
professional advancement in every way 
would be favored by research. Having 
a good field to work in, their ambitions 
would be stimulated. 

The outlook for the Nurses’ Training 
School is, under the new system, very 
encouraging. The school has been ham- 
pered. in the past by this, among other 


“causes, that Ohio has not yet provided 


for registration of nurses. Until this is 
done, desirable candidates will seek their 
training in other states. 
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The beginning of social service work 
was in 1910, when William A. Kenney 
was appointed “to investigate admissions 
to the hospital.” How this department 
has in this short time grown under Mr. 
Kenney’s devoted care, is suggested by 
the following summary of his latest re- 
port: 


New “patients: cue a ssmieeislals 612 
Patients from previous year... 132 
744 
Referred and sent by other social agencies 132 
Investigation for financial conditions..... 114 
Provided for family while patient was in 

Ns Keys) bits DR Shermre a its NENA ach L es Oe oy ort inte 8 
Secured admission to other hospitals..... 82 
Cases. deported state cs: ieloeteteeouspemarete cnse ses 12 
Homeless” patlentsiie .iieetenshenelenerenetaus eitetsrs 41 
Secured services of district nurse........ o2 
Patients’ follow-up treatment........... 9 
Referred to other social agencies of city.. 101 
Secured appliances for patients—braces, 

CLC L arc verebsscotas py a tetera brane Seite ante lento ie ae ae 3 
Secured special care in homes........... 14 
Obtained admission to homes for aged.... 6 

Ae pensions for aged folk......... Z 
Homes for woman with child............ 22 
Obtained clothing for patients........... 34 
Hlome investigations for placing aged, im- 

becile, defective, feeble minded, ete.. 51 
Secured change of surroundings......... 8 
Aided friendless.: i at uw eececnsteaeietel a ease 4 
Investigations to identify the unknown... 9 
Secuted “legal aid csc) seraienemarietede ieee 26 
Returned to legal residence.......%...... 14 

744 


To perfect this social work, the hos- 
pital should have accommodations for 
convalescent patients—a few simple cot- 
tages with opportunities for recreation 
and light work. It should have, also, a 
dispensary or out-patient department. 

Another need of City Hospital is in- 
creased laboratory facilities. Modern 
medicine does not admit of professional 
treatment of the sick based only upon a 
clinical diagnosis. A pathological or 
other laboratory diagnosis is absolutely 
essential as a basis for scientific treat- 
ment. It is proposed to establish this 
year in the main hospital building a cen- 
tral laboratory. This would be used not 
only for routine pathological, bacterio- 
logical and clinical laboratory work, but 
for scientific investigation and research. 
With the co-operation of the university 
it is hoped to provide at least working 
equipment. 

It requires no great stroke of imagi- 
nation to look ahead and see a completed 
University Hospital, affording great op- 
portunities for the education of physi- 
cians and nurses; affording wonderful 
opportunities for scientific investigation 
and research, preventing disease as well 
as curing it; to see, first, pavilions for 
the sick poor, secondly, beds for people 


of moderate means, and, finally, private | 


rooms which those of means may oc- 
cupy and be treated by their own phy- 
sicians; to see in the near future a 
more efficient social service department, 
closer co-operation with the district 
physicians and public health nurses; 
more effective co-operation with all com- 
munity agencies;—in short, a_ great 
teaching hospital, serving Cleveland as 
a medical means to a social end. 


TATE SUPERVISION OF TUBER- 
CULOSIS SANATORIA 


THE ERECTION of sanatoria all over 
the country bears witness to our in- 
creased knowledge of the curability of 
tuberculosis and also of the danger of 
leaving at large advanced cases of this 
disease to scatter infection. 


There has been a generous response 
in a great many communities to the call 
for public funds for the establishment of 
tuberculosis hospitals, but there has also 
been a good deal of disappointment in 
the results obtained in these hospitals, 
which in some mysterious way seem to 
fail to justify the money expended on 
them. In a recent number of the 
“Modern Hospital,’ Dr. H. Longstreet 
Taylor tells why such failures occur and 
how they can be avoided. 

Dr. Taylor is the president of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Minnesota 
State Sanatorium. This body, it seems, 
does not concern itself only with the 
state sanatorium but assists with expert 
advice county bodies which are about to 
erect their own institutions, and super- 
vises by monthly visits the conduct ofall 
such institutions. 

The commission helps select the site 
of a new hospital, and its plans and 
specifications. What is even more im- 
portant, the selection of the superintend- 
ent is subject to its approval. Nor is it 
only an advisory body. As the state 
pays half the expense (up to $5,000) of 
site, construction and equipment, and 
later pays $5 a week for each charity 
case cared for, it is in a position to en- 
force its suggestions. 

This central control makes possible a 
close co-ordination between county in- 
stitutions, which care for the advanced 
cases, and the state hospital which takes 
only the incipient. Small county institu- 
tions are favored because the smaller the 
district served the easier it is for the 
patients’ relatives to visit them, and es- 
pecially this must be made as easy as 
possible with regard to advanced cases. 

It is unnecessary to point out the ad- 
vantages in efficiency and economy made 
possible by this system of supervision of 
all the sanatoria in a state by a commit- 
tee of experts. In many of the smaller 
institutions it would be impossible to se- 
cure the services of an expert as super- 
intendent but monthly visits by such a 
body as this would soon bring all the 
institutions up to one standard. 


FOR NEGRO HEALTH 

A unique pamphlet has been issued by 
the Tuskegee Institute. It is prepared 
by Monroe N. Work, editor of the Ne- 
gro Year Book and relates to the con- 
servation of negro health. Mr. Work 
does not overload his pages with many 
statistics and diamond type. Instead he 
has selected a few vital facts and pre- 


THE THREE GRACES 
OF HEALTH 


PURE FOOD 
PURE AIR 
PURE WATER 


A SUFFICIENCY OF 
PURE FOOD, PURE AIR, 
PURE WATER WOULD 
ADD AT ONCE 10 YEARS 
TO THE AVERAGE 
OF NEGRO LIVES 


~cer in the early stage. 
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sents them in terse form. Here is the 


reproduction of a page: 


ARE WE CURING TUBERCULOSIS? 


A searching study of the reasons for 
the comparative failure of our efforts 
to prevent and to cure tuberculosis is 
made by Dr. Pottenger, of Monrovi 
Cal., and published in the medical jour- 
nal of that state. 

The solution Dr. Pottenger finds lies 
in the word “early.” We must learn 
that tuberculosis is contracted early in 
life, from 70 to 90 per cent of the chil- 
dren being infected before their fifteenth 
year. We must learn that it is almost as 
vitally important to detect tuberculosis: 
in its early stages as it is to detect can= 
What we used 
to look on as an “early” tuberculosis. 
we now know to be “late,” an extension 
into new tissues or a renewed activity in 
an old focus. We must learn that every 
thing depends on a prompt recognition: 
of the disease and an early treatment 
Often a delay of two or three months 
means the difference between a hopefu 
case and a grave one. 

Finally we must learn that the earlier 
the treatment is begun the shorter the 
time required for a cure. It is wrong 
however to let the victim and his family 
think that the time will certainly be 
short and that all he needs is rest, fresh 
air and good food. Many months may 
have to pass before he is safe and the 
care of a skilled doctor is absolutely es-] 
sential. 


Two important pamphlets have recent 
ly been issued by the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. One, by Dr. Thomas 
Spees Carrington, discusses the construc- 
tion of tuberculosis hospitals and sana- 
toria, and the other considers the effect 
upon surrounding property of tubercu- 
losis institutions. This latter pamphlet 
reports earlier investigations of the ef 
fect of such institutions on the health 
of the neighborhood, “presents the re 
sults of a new questionnaire study and 
investigation of institutions in different 
localities, digests of typical laws goy 
erning sites of hospitals and gives opin 
ions of boards of health and insurance 
companies on this matter as well as 
court decisions relating to the location 
of hospitals, dispensaries and so forth. 
The pamphlet emphasizes the fact that 
all evidence whether interested or disin- 
terested, as in the case of court deci 
sions, bears out the conclusion that a 
tuberculosis hospital is neither a menace 
to the health of a neighborhood nor a 
detriment to surrounding property. 


The University of Minnesota will open 
this fall a school of public health under 
direction of the university medical ¢ 
partment. The list of required course 
already announced includes such subjects 
as public health laws; statistics; hy- 
giene—personal, school and industrial; 
and town planning; housing; labor prob 
lems, etc. Elective courses are offered 
in laboratory methods, epidemology, 
psychology, dairy chemistry and other 
subjects. The M. D. degree is to be @ 
pre-requisite. 5 
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HE DUBLIN CIVIC EXHIBITION—BY ANNA LOUISE 


STRONG 


IN THE MipsT of wars and ru- 
mors of wars with almost every external 
handicap which circumstances could im- 
pose, the Civic Exhibition in Dublin was 
organized and carried to a successful 
conclusion. The date of opening, July 
15, made it impossible to make prelim- 
inary arrangements for excursions from 
the north of Ireland, since no one knew 
what upheaval the famous 12th of July 
would bring. 

The end of the first week of the ex- 
hibition saw a profit of $2,500 above run- 
ning expenses, with the prospect of 
doubling or tripling the amount for each 
successive week,—when there came the 
Dublin riot, engaging the attention of 


all Ireland to the exclusion of every- 


thing else. Amusements of all sorts 
ceased, for a nation was in mourning. 
After a few days, the attendance at the 
exhibition again increased. Thousands 
of passengers were scheduled for almost 
daily excursions from all parts of Ire- 
land. It was at this juncture that 
war was declared, troops mobilized, 
and all excursion arrangements cancelled 
by the railways. Even the buildings in 
which the exhibition was held, might, 
it was feared, be commandeered at a 
day’s notice as a barracks. 

In spite of this succession of dis- 
couragements, when I was hurried out of 
Ireland a week after the declaring of 
war, the exhibition was already begin- 
ning to make a daily profit. Conferences 
on the food-supply with~ authoritative 
representations by the Department of 


Agriculture were swiftly substituted for . 


the originally planned conferences, Red 
Cross classes were carried on, and an 
enormous modei of the war-area indicat- 
ed the progress of the war. 

It seems at present likely that the ex- 
hibition will pay for its running expenses 
and some of the expense of organization. 
The many contributors whose gifts cov- 
ered the preliminary expenses of con- 
struction, will be able to point with pride 
to a permanent result in the reclaimed 
Linenhall Buildings. For years these 
buildings have been.a dingy, unused heap 
of mouldering stones. Now they have 
been converted into an imposing com- 
bination of endless halls, rooms and cor- 
ridors, which may be obtained at a nom- 
inal rent for an enormous civic museum 
and social center for the neighborhood, 
as well as an exhibition hall admirably 
arranged for future exhibitions. 

The chief credit for the conception and 
execution of the exhibition must be 
given to the Countess of Aberdeen. She 
had many helpers from Ireland, Scotland, 
England and America, but she herself, 
working according to her custom from 
eighteen to twenty hours a day, furnish- 
ed the driving force that insured success. 


The Dublin Civic Exhibition presents 
a commingling of commercial and educa- 
tional elements somewhat different from 
the usual exhibition in the United States. 
There were numerous money-making 
features, run in part directly and in part 
as concessions. These included dining- 
room, tea gardens, motion-picture and 
concert hall, American soda fountain, a 
ball room, and a merry-go-round. 

There were also exhibits of Irish in- 
dustries, brought in without apology, on 
the ground that industrial stimulation is 
the first thing needed in Ireland, before 
civic advance can proceed to any lengths. 

The Civic Exhibition seemed to fall 
roughly into seven main divisions: Child 
welfare, town planning, Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
other government boards, exhibits from 
Irish cities, industrial exhibits, and 
amusements. 

To these should be added a most strik- 
ing food exhibit. Working-class budgets 
from all parts of Ireland were presented 
in this exhibit, red and white sticks be- 
ing used to show the amount of nourish- 
ment and energy derived by those fam- 
ilies in comparison with the amount 
needed for health. A most effective 
presentation of the food products of Ire- 
land, covering imports, exports and home 
consumption, was made by means of 
large paste-board cubes. This exhibit 
proved most valuable after the declar- 
ing of war by showing the public their 
hopeful situation as to food production. 


READY FOR THE KICK-OFF 


Photograph by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 


Vhe child welfare exhibit was among 
the most popular sections, as its ideas 
were framed in simple language, with 
many living demonstrations, electrical 
devices and models. I went from the 
United States to organize it, as the Count- 
ess of Aberdeen wished to introduce the 
uniform size of background, the short 
crisp statement and the general inter- 
mingling of cartoons, models and aphor- 
isms which have marked recent exhibit 
development in the United States. 

The town planning section was the 
largest, most thorough and scholarly of 
all the sections. Professor Patrick 
Geddes of the University of Edinburgh 
was the organizer, not only of the town 
planning exhibit, but of a remarkable 
school of civics, which was largely at- 
tended and which dealt with the historic 
development of the city and its problems. 
The old Linenhall Buildings were also 
discovered by Professor Geddes on his 
explorations through the slums of Dub- 
lin, so that he has been, in large meas- 
ure, the inspiration of the exhibition. 

Plans for a “new Dublin” were hoped 
for as the outcome of a competition in- 
itiated by the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He offered a 
prize of 500 pounds to the author of the 
best idea for replanning Dublin. In 
consequence of the war situation it has 
been decided to postpone the time for 
receiving these plans until April, 1915. 

Other people imported to help with 
the exhibition were John Nolen of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., whom only the press of 
other engagements prevented from re- 
maining as the director of the entire 
exhibition, and Benjamin Rastall of the 
Municipal Service Bureau, New York, 
who gave expert help in organization 
and administration, and was to arrange 
for an industrial conference to end in 
an industrial survey of Dublin. The 
war has, for the present, postponed 
these plans. 

Especially interesting to Americans 
were the displays from the Land Com- 
mission and the Congested Districts 
Board, two government boards which 
have expended millions of pounds in 
buying up from land owners tracts of 
land occupied by peasant tenants, and 
then reselling them by instalments, often 
with the addition of other land to make 
an economic holding, to the peasant 
tenants. 

The land question in Ireland, with a 
stable agricultural population, of which 
generations of peasants have been at the 
mercy of generations of land owners, 
has been an acute problem. At pres- 
ent men who hope that in fifty annual in- 
stalments they may pay for their ten 
acres, so that their grandsons may own 
them.in fee simple from the government, 
are stimulated to make improvements 
which were never made when they might 
lead to increased rent. 
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FOLK DANCES 
AROUND A HURDY- 
GURDY IN THE 
ROPED-OFF STREET 
PLAY ZONE IN 
FRONT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY  SET- 
TLEMENT, N EW 
YORK 


LAY ZONES IN NEW YORK STREETS— BY CARL 
BECK, university SETTLEMENT, NEW YORK 


THE RECENT ORDER of Police Com- 
missioner Arthur Woods, closing to traf- 
fic from 3 to 6.30 p. m. one block in 
each of nineteen streets in congested 
sections of New York city in order that 
children may play in safety, gave joy to 
tens of thousands of children and re- 
lieved thousands of parents from anxiety. 
Moreover, it indicated a new social spirit 
in that department of public service 
which has been often criticized for lack 
of such spirit. 

Other cities have made a success of 
such “play zones.” The Playground As- 
sociation of Chicago maintained several, 
securing the co-operation of the police 
department, providing equipment for vol- 
ley ball, playground ball and other games, 
and placing a trained play leader in 
charge of each zone. 

That the streets of New York are the 
real playgrounds for 600,000 children 
was brought out in a pamphlet The City 
Where Crime Is Play issued last spring 
by the People’s Institute. The order of 
Commissioner Woods is a recognition of 
the part the police may take in crime 
prevention. It puts the police in the re- 
lation of “big brother” to the children in 
their play. 

Social workers have volunteered to 
help administer and supervise the play 
zones. For the zone in front of the Uni- 
versity Settlement, resident workers ar- 
ranged an “opening day.’ The oldest 
resident, who recently served as park 
commissioner, provided a street organ 
for dancing. Another resident turned 
the crank. Others led the dancing and 
tried to supervise the crowd of children 
that collected. 

The police’ commissioner’s inspector of 
the traffic squad in charge of the street 
play zones was invited into conference 
at the settlement. It was a new kind 
of work for him, but he saw at once the 
importance of roping off an arena, and 
providing reliable supervision. The police 
department furnished six stanchions. 
The settlement agreed to furnish rope 
and supervisors. With a schedule for 
street-organ concerts three afternoons a 
week, a roped arena, and an extra po- 
liceman to help the volunteer super- 
visors, most of the original difficulties 
disappeared. While the girls danced, the 


boys played basketball, goals being pro- 
vided by the settlement. 

When store-keepers complained about 
the inconveniences of closing the block 
to traffic, a letter from the police com- 
missioner was shown them, appealing 
particularly for their co-operation. Out 
of twenty-eight store-keepers, twenty-five 
said it was a “fine thing!” Complaint 
came only from a junk dealer, a wagon 
works and a sales stable. The neighbors 
have organized a citizen’s advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of fourteen citizens, 
among them store-keepers, the head- 
nurse of the milk station and settlement 
workers. 

In taking his progressive step, Com- 
missioner Woods had the encouragement 
of the Park and Playground Associa- 
tion of New York city. In addition to 
the zone on Eldridge street, eighteen 
other zones are in operation, nine on the 
lower East Side, twelve altogether in 
Manhattan, two in the Bronx and five 
in Brooklyn. Each zone is under the 
voluntary supervision of a local settle- 
ment or organization of some kind. 

In.the case of the lower East Side, 
the East Side Neighborhood Association 
called a conference of all the managers 
of street play zones in that section with 
a view to devising practical plans for 
handling. the children, providing play 
leaders and supervisors, and co-operat- 


BASKETBALL IN A 
NEW YORK STREET. 
THE , CITY FUR- 
NISHES A POLICE- 
MAN AND THE 
UNIVERSITY SET- 
TLEMENT IN THIS 
CASE, SOME ONE 
TO SUPERVISE THE 
PLAY OF THE 
CHILDREN 


_of South Carolina, the town of Beaufort, 
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ing with the-Bureau of Recreation of the 
Department of Parks in a scheduled use 
among the ten play zones of the stre 
organ which that department has loaned 
Settlement residents feel that they are 
not equipped to assume continuous su 
pervision of street play zones, and that 
eventually the responsibility of getting 
maximum play results from the street 
play zones should be that of the Bureau 
of Recreation of the Department of 
Parks. 


HE BEAUFORT PLAN OF CITY 
MANAGEMENT ; 


ONE OF THE oldest settlements 
in the South, in the conservative state 


believes that it has developed a scheme 
which may solve the problems of city 
government for towns of 5,000 popula- 
tion or less. 

For large cities the commission form 
of government has proved successful, 
and for cities somewhat smaller the city 
manager plan is giving satisfaction. 
But Beaufort could not afford this plar 
and besides there was not need of an 
expert’s entire time in the affairs of the 
city government. 

So a plan was evolved of combining 
into one job the executive work of the 
municipality and the direction of the 
affairs of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The person who performs this two-fold 
function is to be called the city super- 
visor, giving half of his time to the city 
and half to the commercial body. His 
salary of $2,400 will be paid half by the 
city and half by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Beaufort has not, strictly speaking, a 
commission form of government, but its 
council of seven members is chosen by 
the people at large. The Mayor is also 
recorder or city magistrate and there is 
a city clerk, city marshal and a cit 
health officer. The town owns its own 
water works and electric light plants, 
each under charge of a special commis- 
s10on. ; 


maintenance of streets, sewers 
drains; planting and care of trees; dis- 
posal of garbage; building of sea-wall 


ad all structures; care of the guard 
juse and public buildings and of the 
lice, as well as other duties which the 
tual working out of the plan will de- 
rmine. The office of mayor with a 
aominal salary will continue, that of- 
icial presiding at meetings of the coun- 
‘il and acting as city magistrate. 


‘In the work of “Doosting” the commu- 
ity, the city supervisor will be subject 

the Board of Directors of the Cham- 
er of Commerce. Among his first duties 
n this field will be the co-ordination of 
he work of the Civic League, the farm 
{emonstration agent and the director of 
he tomato clubs with that of the Cham- 
yer of Commerce. He must direct his 
peters to include the interests of the 
farmers, the retail and wholesale mer- 
chants and boat owners and _ pilots. 
There will also be a traffic department to 
lok after freight rates and transporta- 


tion facilities, a publicity department to 
advertise the ‘town and county and a de- 
partment to place newcomers, all under 
the eye of the city supervisor. 

The plan was first suggested by A. V. 
Snell, managing secretary of the 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce, who 
started the city manager plan in Sum- 
ter, S.C. He outlined it at a mass meet- 
ing arranged by the Beaufort Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The advantages of this combining of 
offices are readily apparent. The city 
offices now become headquarters of the 
Chamber of Commerce, a rest room for 
farmers and their families while in 
town and an assembly room for the 
Chamber of Commerce. The city clerk 
becomes office manager for the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the City Hall becomes 
a center of more varied community ac- 
tivities. 


NEW RECREATION CENTER 


A new recreation center built by 
Neighborhood House of Santa Barbara, 
was dedicated August 11 with appro- 
priate. ceremonies and the singing of 
Anna Garlin Spencer’s social hymn, 
Hail the Hero Workers of the Mighty 
Past, from THE Survey’s social hymn 
number of January 3. 

The center was built with a civic 
spirit which aroused the enthusiasm of 
the entire community. As one workman 
expressed it when he was lending a hand 
to clean up and put the chairs in place, 
“Working on this building wasn’t like 
any feeling I ever had; it was like work- 
ing on a home.” 

There were speeches by Mrs. Emmett 
G. Ord, secretary of Neighborhood 
House Association, Margaret Baylor, 
who has been in charge of Neighbor- 
hood House for four years, and others. 


SUBMISSION 
They have preached at that 


‘a 
{ 


Submission ? 
so long, 

As though fie head bowed down would 

right the wrong; 

As though the folded hand, the coward 


ts heart 
Were saintly signs of souls sublimely 
| strong; 

As though the man who acts the wait- 
; ing part 
; And but submits, had little wings 

a-start. 

But may I never reach that anguished 
A plight 


Where. I at last grow weary of the fight. 


Submission: “Wrong of course must ever 
Because it ever was. *Tis not for me 

To seek a change; to strike the maiden 
blow. 

‘Tis best to bow the head and not to see; 
| *Tis best to dream, that we need never 


; know 

The truth. To turn our eyes away 
from woe.” 

haps. But ah—I pray for keener etht 


And may I not grow weary of the fight. 


MAKING IT RIGHT 


[Five hundred and seventy permits to 
work in stores or factories were given out 
xy the new working paper department in 
the board of education building during the 
vast week.] 


Willie is little and spindle-legged and Mol- 

lie is wan and white. 

And, both are a little bit under age, but 
both are so clever and bright. 

And it’s foolish to send them to school, 
you know; the family’s to feed and 
keep; 
€ prices on everything’s awful high, and 
nothing at all is cheap. 

’s hard on the working folk, you know, 
but the coppers have made it a crime 
Willie and Mollie are sent to work be- 

fore it is proper time. 

es, Willie is little and spindle-legged, and 

Mollie is wan and white, 
ind both are a little bit under age, but 
- both are so smart and bright. 

d we'll take ’em to get a permit—see? 

‘And then it will be all right. 


immie is thin and he limps a bit, and 

- Rosie can’t sleep at night, 

or her cough, and they’s both of them 

ee, age, but both are so clever and 
Re 


NEWSPAPER VERSE 


By MIRIAM TEICHNER 


The phrase “newspaper verse’ has 
entered the language as a term of re- 
proach. “Newspaper wit” is almost 
in the same class. Yet both may be- 


come weapons in the fight for a finer 


life. As writer of a column of verse 
and humor in the Detroit News, the 
author of the accompanying. poems 
stirred many folk in that city to a 
clearer sense of the multiform rela- 
tionships of their own lives. She 
is now ee a x aoe audience 


And they’re wild to go to the school and 
learn; they want to write and to read, 

But it’s foolish to let them waste the time 
when the family of nine are in need. 

And if they work before their time, the 
coppers sure will get ’em. 

But if they get a permit, why the city’ll 
have to let ’em. 

Sammie is thin and limps a bit, and Rosie 
can’t sleep at night 

For the cough, and they’s both of them 


under age, but both are clever and 
bright, 

So we'll take ‘em to get a permit—see? 
And then it will be all right. 


Frieda complains that her eyes are sore, 
and Hans says his breath feels tight, 
And they’s both of them little and under 
age, but both are so clever and bright, 


_And Hans wants to study the law, he says, 


and Frieda, she wants to teach, 

But its silly to let them waste the years, 
whatever their rich friends preach. 
There is food to buy and clothes to buy, 
and the city says that it’s wrong 
To let them work while they’re young, but 
the time before they'll be big is so long, 
Frieda complains that her eyes are 
sore, and Hans says his breath is tight, 
And they’re both of them little and under 

age, but both are so clever and bright. 
So we'll take ‘em to get a permit—seer 
And then it will be all right. 


Oh, pitiful Willie and Sammie and Hans, 
you're little and puny and white, 

But all of you cost so much to keep, and 
you all are so clever and bright; 


Yes, 


And there's much to buy and the price is 
high, and that is the only cost. 

‘That matters much; it’s a little thing if 
your. short little youth is lost. 

Oh, pitiful Mollie and Frieda and Rose, 
you must enter the awful mill 

That will take you and break you, and 
quickly make you weaker and whiter 
still. 

But all of you cost so much to keep, and 
you all are so clever and bright, 


‘that all you need is the permit—see? And 
then it will all be right. 
ROSE MAKFRS 

[From a liner ad in an exchange: “Work 

given home to good artificial rose 


makers.” ] 


June—just look here! 
You, who are coming so soon; 
You will be jealous, I fear, 
Rose-in-hand, June. 


June, you, the rose-maker par excellence, 


You, with rose-fingers of velvet-soft 
bliss, 

You, in your rose-showered, rose-bowered 
haunts, 

You, with your lips like a rose-petal 
kiss, 


What do you think of a liner like this? 


What do you think, as the spring world 
you roam, 

Of weary young girls who take rose-mak- 
ing home? 


“Working” at rose making? Petals of 
white, 

Crimson and pink like the summer dawn’s 
light ; 


See how their fingers are hurrying there; 
Twining and twisting ; their roses are fair, 


And still—it is work. See—they finish a 
rose; 

See how it nods there, and shimmers and 
glows, 


Almost as fair as your own roses, June, 


Ilundreds are finished from morning to 
noon. 

Hundreds again, from the noon-tide till 
night, 

Crimson and yellow and coral and white. 

Aye, but ’tis work. They are weary, you 


see. 

June—you make roses with frolicking glee, 
June, you, the rose-maker par excellence, 
You with rose-fingers of velvet-soft bliss, 
You in your rose-showered, rose-bowered 

haunts, 

You with your lips like a rose-petal kiss, 
What do you think of a liner like this? 


LITTLE volume entitled ’Prentice 
A Songs by a Pittsburgher whose 
“’prentice” social work has been 
in the district offices of the Associ- 
ated Charities and the neighborhood 
around the Irene Kaufmann Settlement in- 
cludes thirty-nine titles. Not a few of them 
are filled with healthy, boyish sentiment for 
college days, for the poet’s mother, Latin 
professor etc. 

It is curious how long it takes some 
social workers, especially the sensitive and 
cultured, to outgrow a kind of sentimen- 
tality in outlook; and, of course, the con- 
ventional phrase besets us all. Our critics 
tell us that we can not escape it by any 
such facile road as some imitators of 
Whitman travel. They find more promise 
in a writer like Mr. Baird, who has fed 
his spirit on fine things, and will in time 
“sing his own song instead of echoing 
chansons from other men’s throats.” Gib- 
son and Masefield are pointing the way to 
sincere work which has learned all the past 
has to teach, and at the same time lays hold 
of the stirring motives in the common life. 

There is a promise of social verse to 
come in the selections that are repro- 
duced here, but as yet Mr. Baird shows 
lack of apprehension of the big motives 
thet are stirring the Pittsburgh working 
life. He is at his best in the gossip of the 
scrub woman, but there is no Pittsburgh 
picture which compares for concreteness 
with the Bethlehem court-yard he describes 
in Mused Mary in Old Age: 


“The court-yard in the flickering torch 
light, filled 

With huddled trav’lers sleeping ‘neath 
the sky, 

The kneeling camels of a caravan, 

The patient asses dozing by the wall, 

A smell of roasting meat at little fires, 

The shouts of mellon sellers, the low 


drone 

Of reverend elders bending to their 
prayers, 

Barking of street-dogs, porters’ blas- 
phemies, 


The laughter of a girl, the mellow flute 

Of some rapt lover, and the tinkling tune 

Of sheep bells foldward moving through 
the dark.” 


Toils in the Dark 


The morning hands have counted three, 
and creep 

Down the blurred dial’s tarnished yellow 
glow, 

The stars are journey-weary, and below, 

The day-o’er-labored city glooms asleep. 


O’er factory roof and tenements the darks 

Have spread their kindly curtainings to veil 

The ugly squalor, and beyond, the pale 

Ghost hills are gemmed with amethystine 
sparks. 


Only the tinnient clangor of a gong 
Cleaves the thick silence, or belated feet 
Re-echo on the pave, or in the street 

A rumbling market wagon crawls along. 


Life yields to death an hour’s mastery, 

Soe A wealth’s dim gray towers, pied with 
ight, 

Where patiently the women ply by night 

Their lowly trade and unsung industry. 


Verses from 


-PRENTICE 
SOMES 
By 
George M. P. Baird 


Gaunt, wistful women, widowed ones, old 
wives, 

White ringless mothers, girls from oversea, 

Slatterns and shrews, a span of poverty, 

The nightly scavengers of human hives. 


Back-breaking lot is theirs to scrub till day 
In silent office cell and echoing hall, 

Where their lax footsteps like a menace fall 
And down the tomb-white galleries die away. 


All panes the dark, toil these who cannot 
nd— 
In life’s stern struggle—bread beneath the 
sun, 
From menial night a poor dole must be won 
By these to whom the broad day is unkind. 


Ignorant, cheerful, unhorizoned, brave 

To strive for one close little room called 
home, 

For child or sickman or old mother lone, 

Or burial surance gainst a potter’s grave. 


Work brings its social joys, they meet at 
three— 

Much as their wealth-born, leisure sisters 
do— 

Open their meagre luncheon stores and brew, 

Above the mop-room jet, their gossips’ tea. 


Their talk is commonplace, loquacious, crude, 

With, “TI said this,” and, “She said that to 
me,” 

Slang troped with picturesque redundancy, 

The news and scandal of the neighborhood. 


Sordid details of bargaining and debt,— 
The rents grow higher, will they never stop? 
This one has found a cheaper butcher’s shop; 
Young Aggie’s fellow won a boxing bet. 


Spring Alley had a wedding yesterday 
And kept a party, ’twas a grand event: 
Drunk .Dugan cursed his dying sacrament 
And blesséd ground ’s forbidden to his clay. 


How someone’s mister ’s breaking work- 
house stone— 

He left her just before their seventh came; 

How next door Mary took her recent shame, 

Refused Bill’s name and gave the child her 
own. 


Its rumored that two rival charities 

Are planning Christmas baskets for the poor, 

And—if one only knows the ropes—one’s 
sure 

To win a dole from both philanthropies. 


Jim Shannon ’s home again, he’s been aw 
Tramping the road since last year’s panic 


One lung’s gone and he hasn’t long to stay. 


Thus on a hundred humble themes they play - 
While the half-hour lasts, then back, to work 
Till the new light wans purple through the 


murk, , 
And the laborious night gives place to day 


Time by the lowest margin metes our age, 

Not by our boasted wealth shall History 
judge, 

But by the wrongs of such as these, who 
drudge 

Birth-bound to want and hopeless heritage. 

What though we rear proud towers with 
_goldén. walls, 


“What though we rend the treasured ea’ 


for spoils ‘ 
The just years will remember but the toils 
And impotent bondage of our humble thralls. 


A Prayer 


O give us strength to face our day 
With courage, as Thy sons of old, 
To lift our voice in prophecies 
Against the gods of stone and gold; 
Give us to see and understand 

The heart of man and to forgive, 
Give us the faith to touch Thy hand, 
Teach us, O gentle Lord, to live. 


Amen. 


Unconquered 


Sonnet 


A brave song for the unfulfilled, 
The hope undaunted striving on 

Though youth and power and joy be gone, 
The broken life that dares to build 
Upon its ruins, the soul filled 

With valiant discontent, the wan 
Night-watcher faithful to the dawn | 
The heart no fate or fear hath stilled; 


} 


Where the black city’s greed hath drawn 
its squalid cordon, Faith still sings 
On Patmos still, some later John— 
Sees visioned truths of higher things, 
Still ’mid the toilers bravely on 

March humble prophets, captains, kings. 


f 


To the Mother Land : 


1 

I saw a gaunt grey woman— : 
When the weary sun was falling— 
Yokefellow to an ox, 
Dragging home the plow, 
While her idle sons 7 
Lolled in the dooryard calling 
“Give us food and drink”, and O : 
Mother, it was thou. 


I saw a fisher’s widow— 
When the grey surf was breaking— 
Beating in across the shoals 
Where death tugged at the bow, 
While her shore-safe sons 
Paused in merry making, 
Crying: “Share thy catch”, and O 
Mother, it was thou. 


I saw a beggar wife— 
Through the road dust toiling— 
Sorrow in her tired eyes, 
Pain upon her brow, 
While her sluggard sons at home, 
Eager for the spoiling, 
Whined: “Part us thine alms”, and O 
Mother, it was thou. 


mmunications 


1. Communications of 250 words or less, criticising, protesting against, or 
developing something published in THE SURVEY, will be published, 
so far as possible, in the first issue after receipt. 


2. All other accepted communications will be published in the order re- 
: ceived, if space remains after the letters described in paragraph 1 have 


been used. 


3. The maximum length of communications is 500 words, except in cases 
where the writer convinces the Editor that more is needed. The extreme 


limit is 1,000 words. 


4. Contributing Editors and authors of signed articles will be given an 
opportunity for rejoinder in the same issue in which letters of criticism 


are published. 


5. In discussions back and forth between readers, eech succeeding letter 
is limited to half the length of the previous one from the same con- 


tributor. 


6. The Editor reserves the right to reject letters which he regards as 
libelous, letters of spite, letters on subjects outside the field of THE 
SURVEY; and for other good and sufficient reasons which he would 


be prepared to defend. 


NEGRO BOYS MAKE GOOD 


To THE Eprror: Five years ago T. C. 
Valker, a Negro lawyer of Virginia, in- 
uced a judge to suspend sentence on 

Negro boy about to be sent to prison, 
nd to give the lawyer charge of him. 
he judge warned the lawyer that the 
risoner was “a tough case.” But 
-eated with kindness and given the first 
¥ chance of his life, the boy made 
ood. ’ 


The lawyer, who had accumulated an 
idependence, decided to give part of 
is time and means to the reformation 
f other such boys. The first year he 
bent $150 in traveling expenses, be- 
ide caring for the boys in his own home 
ntil he could get them adopted in fam- 
ies of the right type. 

He interested Dr, Mastin, state super- 
itendent of charities and correction; 
nd Dr. Mastin interested Governor 
[ann. The legislature gave Dr. Mastin 
uthority to take from prison all Negro 
oys of fifteen years or under; and he 
as been turning them over to this law- 
er ever since. In three years, Dr. Mas- 
n tells me, 150 boys have been placed 
ut, and 143 of them are making good. 
he lawyer’s traveling expenses are now 
aid by the state, but he gives his time 
nd services. He tells me he has more 
ood homes open than he has boys to 
ut in them—a fact which witnesses 
rongly to the social vision of the bet- 
‘r class of Negroes in Virginia. 


The Negro club women of the same 
ate have recently paid $5,000 cash for 
farm for delinquent Negro girls. The 
tate has appropriated $6,000 for the 
rst building, a dormitory for 20 in- 
lates; and two white women of Vir- 


The latch-string of the Communications Department is out to all readers of 
~ THESURVEY. Lively debate and good cheer are tobe had within. But the 
space available for the department makes necessary the following house rules: 


ginia have given each $1,000 toward it. 
The institution is to be on the cottage 
plan, and is to be managed by the club 
women. 

Kentucky has for some years appro- 
priated three or four thousand dollars 
a year for placing Negro waifs and de- 
linquents in good Negro homes, and for 
supervising their care. The work was 
begun by Negroes, but now state aid is 
regularly given under a board of white 
trustees. 

The remarkable reformatory work 
done among young Negroes by Sam 
Davis, an Alabama Negro, was noticed 
at length in the Birmingham number of 
Tue Survey. No state aid has ever 
been given this enterprise, which I am 
told reforms 95 per cent of its boys. 

In Augusta, Ga., a Negro, Paul Moss, 
sold his home and his shop six years 
ago, and bought a few acres on the edge 
of town, where he has taken and 
cared for, at his own charges, about 180 
waifs and delinquents. 160 of these 
have been placed out, and 150 of them 
are making good. So far he has been 
unable to get them adopted. Most of 
them are taken by white people, who 
support and clothe them, and send them 
to school, in return for chores. Most 
of Paul’s help comes from his own two 
hands; and just now his house having 
burned and the insurance money having 
disappeared in a bank failure, he and 
his twenty boys are in a bitter case. 

But this unaided work, Sam Davis's 
in Alabama, and the two cases cited of 
enlightened state co-operation with Ne- 
gro effort, show conclusively that good 
citizens may be made of budding Negro 
criminals by just those methods which 
accomplish that result among whites. 
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Do these facts indicate racial crimin- 
ality, or the common human result, in 
any and all races, of neglected child- 
hood? And are prisons and courts as 
desirable, or as cheap, for us of the 
South, or for any people, as wholesome 
conditions and development for the chil- 
dren of the poor whether white or 
black? 

L. H. Hammonp. 

Augusta, Ga. 


POLISH SOCIAL WORKERS 


To THE Epiror: The Polish Social 
Workers’ Club was organized last No- 
vember. Since then it has grown in 
membership as well as in the scope of 
its work. 

The aims of the club are: To acquaint 
itself with the various phases of social 
work; to assit each other whenever pos- 
sible, to win the confidence, moral sup- 
port, and co-operation of the Polish 
people in social work and to correct 
mistaken views and clear away misun- 
derstandings concerning social work 
among the Poles. To accomplish this 
the club has used the Polish language 
at its meetings which have been held 
successively at the various Polish insti- 
tutions; it has invited prominent social 
workers to address its members; it has 
published the proceedings of its meetings 
as well as special articles on social work 
in the Polish daily newspapers and it 
has co-operated with the Chicago Tuber- 
culosis Institute and other organizations 
in their work in Polish neighborhoods. 

The club has a committee for the dis- 
tribution of Polish books and magazines 
among the inmates of charitable inst1- 
tutions where there are no books for the 
use of those unable to read English. 
The club also plans to arouse a greater 
interest in social conditions among the 
Poles by providing speakers on the dif- 
ferent phases of social betterment at the 
patriotic celebrations held periodically 
to commemorate different events of 
Polish history. 

We are anxious to get in touch with 
Polish social workers in other cities. 

THADDEUS SLESZYNSKI. 


[Polish Social Workers’ Club, 2026 
Haddon ave.] 


Chicago. 


SEX HYGIENE 


To THE Epiror: A writer from Bos- 
ton writing in your magazine some time 
ago upon the sacredness of sex hygiene 
[January 10], stated: “The evil is upon 
us; it flourisheth like a bay tree; re- 
ligion and the churches have done noth- 
ing for us, what shall we do? It is 
sadly true that the churches and re- 
ligions of today cannot refute this 
charge.” Without a doubt this is to a 
certain extent true, but yet it is too 
sweeping to say that the churches have 
done nothing, for who could or dare 
imagine the state of affairs if the in- 
fluence of the church were entirely 
eliminated ? 

The churches must admit, however, 
that they are not doing what should be 
done, and that they are yet helplessly 
gazing on, endeavoring, as do those out- 
side the church, to place the blame at the 
threshold of others. 
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To deal with this problem and to bet- 
ter conditions, the churches would have 
to do exactly what any other guiding 
influence must do to be effective—rec- 
ognize the extreme folly of silence and 
prudery, and endeavor by education and 
admonition to remove the results of ig- 
norance and perverted ideas in regard 
to sex. 

To do this the churches have two 
problems to solve, the greater of which 
is that of trying to get hold of and 
keep the boys of adolescent and pre- 
adolescent years. And it is at this most 
impressionable and crucial time in their 
lives that the influence and teaching of 
high ideals of the church and home 
should be applied and felt in their lives. 
But such is not the case under the pres- 
ent conditions. 

The churches, too, must face the storm 
of opposition against instruction in re- 
gard to sex as do the medical profes- 
sion, the press, school officials and indi- 
viduals who have realized the tragedy 
of silence. In spite of their convictions 
in the matter, the churches have not 
dared even as much as these to give 
such instruction within their portals in 
the face of an ,age-long prejudice. 

The writer also stated that such hlame 
could not be laid to the churches of 
earlier times. In view of what I have 
just said with reference to the churches’ 
position in the matter, I think this can 
be plainly shown to be due largely to 
the changed environment and home life 
in which the lad of today finds himself. 
The modern conveniences and rush of 
our twentieth century home life, have 
separated the heretofore indispensable 
boy from his domestic duties. No longer 
does the boy need to stay near his 
mother to cut and carry wood, or to run 
errands. Today, the boy—a bundle of 
possibilities for good or for evil—must 
get his enjoyment, his pastimes, his 
counsel and his youthful impressions on 
the street, in the playground or the 
school yard. 

Such remarks as: “If I had only 
known,” “Why is it wrong?” which I 
have heard, and the results that I have 
seen have awakened me to the enormous 
value of prevention over cure in this 
matter and also of the seriousness of 
shifting responsibility in the administra- 
tion of the preventative education. What 
better place to begin than in the school, 
where the danger of playing with fire 
can be taught before a lasting scar is 
received ? 

L. Ray OGpEN. 

Oakland, California. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To tHE Epitor: I herewith enclose 
my check for the renewal of my sub- 
scription to THE Survey which has be- 
come almost as much a necessity for me 
as food and shelter. It has always been 
good, I think, but is greatly improved of 
late. Personally I owe a great deal to 
Tue Survey as a factor in bringing 
about a gradual but complete change of 
attitude on my part toward all that per- 
tains to the “common welfare.” 

Viva F. Moore. 

[Women’s League for Good Govern- 
ment. ] 

Elmira, N. Y. 


TAKE-IT-BACK DAY 


Recognizing a shortcoming common to 
all humanity, the little town of Carmen, 
Okla., has assumed some responsibility 
for the frailty of its citizens. A “Take- 
it-back Day” has been inaugurated, the 
worthy purpose of which is the return 
of every article borrowed during the 
past year—umbrellas not excepted. It is 
reported from Carmen that a number of 
persons who harbored grudges took ad- 
vantage of the good feeling prevalent 
on “Take-it-back Day,’ and “made up.” 


FOR DELINQUENT BOYS 


The Brooklyn Displinary Training 
School, the only city institution which 
provides for delinquent children, all the 
others being private, has been discon- 
tinued. The reason for this action is 
that since its beginning the school has 
been inadequately housed in a building 
far from modern and has always been 
hampered in its work for lack of facili- 
ties. It is planned to have the State 
Training School at Yorktown Heights 
(not yet in operation) take some of the 
boys and the rest will fall to private 
institutions. 


The many friends of the Brooklyn 
School, however, insist that there is need 
of such a school to fill the gap between 
probation and long-term institutions. The 
matter is now before the Social Welfare 
Committee of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. 


THE PRISON COUNCIL 


The National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor indicates the broader 
activities which the National Committee 
on Prison Labor has assumed along 
with its new name. At the third annual 
meeting, held in June at Ardsley, N. Y.., 
an executive committee was formed 
from experienced representatives in 
every state, to determine the policies of 
the committee and its course of action 
in the different states. Sub-committees 
were elected to cover special fields, the 
whole forming a council of management 
with Adolph Lewisohn, chairman, and 
E. Stagg Whitin, secretary. 

The committees are: 


The Committee on Federal Prisons, 
George Gordon Battle, chairman; Legal 
Committee, Prof. George W. Kirchwey, 
chairman; Committee on Social Hy- 
giene, James Bronson Reynolds, chair- 
man; Committee on Organized Labor, 
Collis Lovely, chairman; Committee on 
Honor Men, Charles Henry Davis, chair- 
man; Educational Committee, Mrs. John 
H. Flagler, chairman; and Jail Commit- 
tee, Hastings H. Hart, chairman. 

The executive offices of the committee 
are at Columbia University, through the 
courtesy of the president and officers of 
the university, and are under the direc- 
tion of Julia K. Jaffray and Joseph D. 
Sears. 


BOSTON 


Commonwealth Ave. 
100 Yards from Massachusetts Ave. Car Lines 


Che Distinctive Boston House 
__A Hotel of the highest class, with 


moderate rates. 

Especially attractive to those who pre- 
fer good taste to display. 

One of the most inviting and home- 
like public houses in America. 

Our illustrated Booklet, with guide to 
Boston and vicinity, will follow the favor of 
your card. 


R. E. COSTELLO, Manager 


Che New York 
Schoai of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 


105 EAST 220 ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Guan 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


Classified Advertisements 
HELP WANTED 


WANTED—October 1, young colles 
woman as resident in a settlement house | 
large eastern city. Some experience pri 
ferred, but not required. Address 201 
SURVEY. 


SOCIAL Service Nurse with experien 
in Mental Hygiene and Psychopathic Wor 
Address Free Synagogue, 36 West 68 
Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Wot 
wants to find place where he can invest h 
life in a work for the boys of an orphan 
home where character-building is the si 
preme thing. Address 1299, Survey. 


JEWISH social worker, 5 years’ expe! 
ence in settlement, day nursery and o 
phanage work, desires change. Reference 
Address 2009, SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED housekeeper wishes pi 
sition in hotel or institution. Reference 
Address 2011, SurRvEyY. 


EXPERIENCED matron desires positic 
in Children’s Home. State particulars, As 
dress 2012, SuRvEy. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOM 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Cres 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations f 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. Geor; 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


THE SURVEY and THE WAR 


With public ‘and press preoccupied by the war, we feel that The Survey has this 


all and winter a compelling work before it: 


—to pool information as to unemployment and other possible reac- 
tions of the war on this side of the water; 


—to discuss methods of forestalling and dealing with them; 


—to voice causes which will have difficulty in getting a hearing 


elsewhere ; 


—to check anti-social encroachments which may be attempted under 
cover of the general preoccupation. 


Our fiscal year ends September 30. 


Its fair clearance becomes therefore the first 


step in preparation for the exceptional demands and the exceptional opportunity for 


service in the months ahead. 


We had every reason to believe up to August first that we should clear our year 


without extraordinary effort or appeals. 


The war news cut into our August contribu- 


ions badly. Receipts slumped something like $1,000 under the year before. As things 
tand now, we have over $1,800 to raise in the next two weeks on our general fund 
ind $1,350 for the Industry Department. 


The outcome would be assured if every chance reader of this page took this as a personal 


ippeal, and sent in $10.00 as a Co-operating Subscriber by return mail. 


Won't you ? 


JULY AND AUGUST ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS, $10.00 EACH 


\nonymous 

acon, Mrs. George M. 
saldwin, Mrs. William H., Jr. 
sarnes, Clifford W. 
Sarr, Miss Laura M. 
slagden, Arthyr C. 
soggs, Miss M. A. 
sonbright, James S. 
surlingame, C. C. 

‘ase, Miss Fanny L. 
‘adbury, Joel 

hadwick, Sir R. B. 
‘cooley, Miss Rossa B. 
‘ross, Whitman 

‘ushing, Mrs. G. W. B. 
Jabney, Miss Ellen 

dale, Mrs. Joseph S. 
Jamon, Geo. F. 
yanenhower, Miss Ruth 
reier, Mrs. H. E. 
rost, Miss Magdalene S. 
Jusenberry, Mrs. J. P. 
‘dson, John Joy 


White Altre 2. aye. eee $250 
Pits Maieee MR 4 ..2. 05.5... 250 
PAVERS VETIL, sie coccSt|. 00+ s- 250 
Wee Eg ao (Cd i 150 
Bacon sites iat... ae 100 
Og 0 $300 
owen, Mrs. Joseph T. ......-- 250 


‘ 


Flagg, Miss H. G. 
Frankel, Dr. Lee K. 
Frothingham, John W. 
Gamble, James N. 
Grandin, Mrs. J. L., Jr. 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Hall, Fred S. 

Hill, Dr. William Preston 
Hoe, Mrs. Richard March 
Ide, Mrs. Francis -P:, 
Jackson, Miss Mary Louisa 
Jenks, Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Logan, James 

ong, Ro sA. 

Lukens, Herman T. 
Mather, Samuel T. 

Matz, Rudolph 

Means, Rev. Frederick H. 
Michaelis, George V. S. 
Norris, Mrs. Charles W. 
Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
Peabody, Prof. Francis G. 
Porter, Mrs. James F, 


GENERAL FUND 


DEMOMAR 1. NS, Sete oes 50 
Hodeson,. Mrs: BS Gye. as to 
ACEC OS ie OS ae ee ee 25 
IOS NSIC se ci acaty cur ne ons 25 
Danenhower, Mrs. J. W....... 20 
INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
Burhan, Georve,- Jiri. 65+ 6+ « 100 
Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr. ........... 100 


Rankine, Mrs. W. B. 
Schwedtman, F. ¢ 
Serymsér, Mrs. J. 
Sedgwick, Rev. T 
Seward; W. R. 
Sherman, Miss Ethel 
Sibley, F. H. 

Smith, FE 

Spalding, Rt. Rev. F.S. 
Speers, Rev. Thomas Guthrie 
Stanwood, Miss Maud 
Stone, Miss Annie 

Swenson, I. R. 

Swift, Wm. H. 

Thacher, Mrs. John H. 

Tosi, Charles A. 

Ueland, Mrs. Andreas 
Wheelwright, William D. 
Wierman, Miss Sarah 
Wilkie, FE. A. 

Williams, Mrs. Francis H. 
Wormser, Mrs. Isidor 
Wright, Mrs. Vernon A. 


heodore 


ugene 


Quincy, Miss Ada Ives ......... 
Cheever, Miss Helen .......... 
Eaton, Mrs. Horace A. .....4-+. 
Ouimbys Mites: May C..s. cca. s. 
eee NEDSS oR ss aad he ona @ 


Weyl, Mrs. Walter E. .-...-...- 
Williams, Frank Backus ....... 


muunwmnds 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


